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‘ ara's History,” 
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© 18 a veteran 
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to the Y the geag Be ne volume only, Essex and Annette 
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becangy elia B, Ba Work runs;—To my cousin and 
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MATILDA BETHAM EDWARDS, 


| From a Photograph.) 


i is RJR omg cot Gea Cae ee spa ate 
best I can make; and being the best, therefore worthiest 


to express the admiration with which I regard her literary 


worth, and the grateful affection I must ever feel for 
herself.” ; 
Miss Edwards then turned her attention to the production 
of children’s books, to which sho seems to have confined 
herself for several years, producing at short intervals a 
variety of works in prose and yerse, some of which haye 
become great favourites with the- young, and deserve to 
be still more popular. ‘Charles and Ernest,” a prettily - 
told story, camo first (1859), ‘to be followed, in 1861, 
by a dainty little volume, in yerse, entitled “ Little Bird 


[THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION IS RESERVED. 


[Prion 'Tworence. 
Post free, 3s. 8d. per Quarter. 
Red,” &c. This was re- 
rinted in America in the 
following year, and is, per- 
haps, more widely known 
there than in England. Her 
subsequent efforts on behalf 
of the little folks includo 
‘‘Alby and hor Schoolfellow” 
(1861), ‘Holidays Among 
the Mountains” 1861), 
“* Snow-Flakes,” &c. (1862), 
‘Scenes and Stories of tho 
Rhine” (1863), and ‘Tho 
Primrose Pilgrimage,” pub- 
lished in 1865. 

Then came in December of 
tho following year, ‘‘A Win- 
ter with the Swallows,” the 
most recent but one, and, all 
things considered, the most 
successful of her works. Tho 
title is a little fanciful, and 
perhaps misleading, but tho 
contents haye the ring of 
true metal. It is a graphic 
record of a winter spent by 
the author in Algeria, and 
must have caused many of 
the more unfortunate of its 
readers to heave a sigh at 
the impossibility of their 
‘‘wintering with the swal- 
low” in so picturesque a 
resort. If this were tho 
place for extract, wo might 
pick out many beautiful bits 
of landscape from herdelight- 
ful word-paintings; but wo 
must be content with a sin- 
gle quotation. Tho following 
isa picture of Cherchell, and 
it will afford a very fair no- 
tion of tho writer’s style:— 
‘* Near Chercholl the scenery 
became magnificent. Now 
we dipped into the heart of a 
smiling gold-green valley: 
now we traversed the edge 
of a gloomy ravine; now we 
crossed a dry river-bed, 
overhung by the tasselled 
tamarisk and the glossy 
Aleppo pine; or we threaded 
an oliye-grove through which 
the sun could but sparsely 
penetrate. A cry of admi- 
ration escaped our lips as a 
turn of the road brought us 
in sight of a wide-spread 
valley, crossed at the base by 
a superb Roman aqueduct.” 

Miss Edwards’s most recent 
work, ‘Through Spain_ to 
the Sahara,” was published 
only a few months ago, yot 
has already mado its mark as 
a volume of lively and origi- 

<==" nal sketches, just the kind of 
book to take up for half an hour in tho evening, and 
remember as one might remember the visit of a pleasant, 
chatty friend, There is very little of the cut-and-dried 
guide-book kind of information about it; but pleasant 
reminiscences of a few months spent by two intelligent 
ladies in travelling. Miss Edwards’s sympathies are 
looks upon as oppressed by crafty and bigoted rulers, The 
evidently almost wholly with the Spanish people, whom she 
Queen meets with little favour at her hands, and Padre 
Claret, her Majesty’s confessor, will certainly not thank 
her for the book, should a copy of it fall under his notice. 
Miss Edwards has also contributed to poriodical literature, 
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“All Dotterton’s Fault!” 
By Suintzy Gerdrp,* 


Author of “Letters from a Country Cousin,” “A Dish of Peas, §e- 


“] PONT think: thre can be any mistake, Fred, old 


fellow, There's the. lawyer's friendly letter, 
beginning, “My dear Ludlow’; and hero is his formal 


letter, beginning ‘ Dear Sir’; and they both tell the samo 
3) J 


story, 


peacefully departed to a better land, and left mo his heir, 
Ludlow Manor and’ the estates thereunto appertaining, 
worth about £20,000 per ann. ; but it can’t be truo, Jack, 
now can it?” «- : 

‘Too much good Inck to fall upon your undeservin 
shoulders; is that what you mean ? Vell, if is rather 
hard lines that an idle fellow like you, Fred, should turn 
up a trnmp card, suddenly. However, I congratulate 
you with all my: heart.” 

‘< Bub, I tell you, it’s all a delusion; I never could 
have £20,000 a year. Give me those letters again.” Ag 
he read them, tho expression of his face suddenly changed, 
and he started up, exclaiming, ‘By Joyo, J ack, we forgot 
all about the condition under which T inherit,” 

‘*{ don’t remember any condition ; What is it?” 

‘*A settler,” answered Ludlow, “‘T would not do it 
for twice tho money,” 

‘‘Hang you, what isit,man? There is not anything 


T wouldn't do for £20,000 a year, except marry a woman 


with a squint,” 

‘Well, I’vo got to marry a woman. How is it that you 
didn’t tako in all old Franks’ letter properly ? Look 
here 3”? and Fred began to road dloud, * Dear Ludlow, I 
have much pleasure ’—hem—hem—whero is it? T have 
it—‘ has left you his heir on condition that within twelve 
‘months you marry your cousin, Miss Magdalene Hep- 
burno—(sho is his sister’s child), Should you réfase to 

- do this, the property goes to her, house, plate, horses, and 
carriages, and you get a legacy of one thousand pounds,’ 
That's generous, Jack, isn’t it?” 
W, ‘It might bo worse,” responded Jack, laconically, 

‘‘ Worse? Titell you it’s a protty ending to a man’s 

hopes. I knew it couldn’t bo truo,” : 
But why not marry the girl? She won’t say no, you 
may stake your word, and you don’t care very much about 
any one else, I suppose,” 

‘My doar fellow, it’s very oasy to say, Marry tho girl, 
but she’s six feet if. sho’s an inch; andas to her feet— 
‘beetle crushers,’ by Jove, as the fellow in Punch says.” 

‘But think of the £20,000 ! Surely you won’t be fool 
snough to let hor have it without you, while you retiro 
upon your modest incompetence !” 

‘Well, evon a thousand pounds will stop a gap or 
two,” returned Iudlow, rélapsing into his usual indolent 
manner, as though the affair of the inheritance were quite 

-sottled ; but ho might have made it two: Miss Matilda 
Martha, or whatever her delightful name is, would never 
hive missed it,” : 

‘Do you know, Ludlow, you're enough to drive a man 
mad.) Do you mean to say that you are going to let 

that splendid fortune slip. through your fingers, simp] 
because a woman happens to be a good height? I wis 
to heaven I had tho ohne T wouldn’t were sho as high 
as St. Paul's,” 

‘* Ifshe didn’t squint ? Well you soo, J. ack, we all have 
our little projudices. I prefer that my wife should look 
up to mo in every senso of tho word.” 

** Yes, you always were an ass, I know,” growled Jack, 

** Come, Tye thought of a splendid plan. I won't 
marry my cousin, that’s sostled ; but why shouldn’t ou ¥ 
You have rather'a taking way with you when you like ; 
and Tl introduce you, and praise you to tho skios, 
Won’t that do ?” 

“CAs ifa girl with such a pot of money would look at 
“8 poor doyil like me! No, thank you, I don’t like being 
snubbed. And now suppose you state your own objec- 
tions to her more fully; you know her very well, of 
course,” 

‘“Nevor spoken to her in my life. Potterton—you 
know Potistionsedutiess her to me one night at ‘the 
Opera, with her mother, 1 don’t know how that fellow 
Imows. every ono. Thero was a little angel in 
the box with them; indoed, if sho were tho cousin you 
wouldn't hear much grumbling. I was greatly surprised 
when Potterton told mo that tho elderly female was my 
aunt, the gigantic female, my cousin, and the angel a 
voung lady from: the country, who was staying with 
them. ILeigh-ho! what stunning eyes sho had! Tf nevyor 
called upon thom. Cousins aro expected to kiss, aren’t 
they ? and I could not have kissed tho gronadior !” 

‘* But you said you saw her feot.” 

‘‘ So Edid ; I watched them into thoir carriage; the 
angel hopped in so fast I could see nothing but white 
skirts ; the gronadier bungled upon tho step, and dig. 
closed a-pedestal finished off by a patent-leather shoe, 
saudallod, and her dress was white, I went home, Jack, 
depressed in spirit; no, it couldn’t bo done at any price,” 

** You take it very cool, I must say,” 

‘" What is a fellow to do? Lam quite worn out with the 
tromondous state of excitement I was in when I first heard 
‘the news, ‘foo much of that kind of thing does 
Tt wears.a fellow to skin and bone, I can’t 
L was stupid enough to forget-all about the eor 
say, old follow, you're not going? It’ 

“4 Long past one,” 

ae ell, good night, and if you think better 
olfer of introduction to the hoire 
suppose there is no fear that she 
hots oft hk, gagte 8 ousand by it you know ken 

“ok a ‘ 3 ish, even one's best friends are |’? 

7) 20x's head was in at the door again directly,  ¢T 
say, Wred, you neyor told ine what you'd do next;” 

af Next? 4t mo see—Oh! I'll write to old Franks, 
and tell him that it’s all up; and then 1 think it would be 
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\ditions, I 
8 ever so early,” 


about my 
88, Just let me know, ‘T 
d insist’ upon marr ing 
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THE LADY’ 


only civil to call upon my 
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aunt, and tell her that I can- 
I must do the thing nicely ;” 
ey are, by the angel 
ew; I could not face 
looking fellow, Jack, 
Now, Ill just have 


hint at pre-engaged affectio 
—~but I must ask for a priy 
| the grenadior. You seo, ’ma good- 
8 just possible—go 
one cigar, and then to bed 
About a week late 
Esq.—was sittin 
studying a brief, 
oor Was uncere 
He nodded to Jack, he 
a box upon the chimney- 
John Bull upon the heart 
tilted a little down over his 
and taking the b 
he furthest corner 


r, Jack—courtesy title, John Ashton, 
inghis chambers in 
ut a novel bound 


‘“Videlicit, that my beloved old unclo—you neeiln’t 
grin, Jack; he always was a dear good old boy—hag 


out a long arm, 
he flung it into t 

“Very well,” said Jack; 
to be yery agreeable, for my book 
heroine had just got rid of hus 
the plot for disposing of No, | 

‘“‘And keeping poor No. 3 in bliss 
samo timo,” interrupted Fred, 
don’t expect to make up for su 
food as all that; but still T am not 
Do you know, Jack,” he added th 
cigars are denced good, and that 
thing to live as you do here ? A | 
all that ; I think I'll ey 
such an awful boro,” - 

‘* Did you como here to tell me that 2” 

**No; didn’t you want to kno 
It’s all settled, I have declined 
hand; she has tho property w 
dear I, and dear I gets his thous 
give mo a chock; it’s not wort 
and it’s too little to pay my debts 
Paris; you'll come, too, old fellow, 
out wo'll have a jolly lark !” 

*¢ What an ass you are Fred was Jack’ 
‘* But tell mo what you did, 
grenadier as you call her ?” 

‘No, thank goodness; but I saw 
nico little woman sho is; I shouldn't 
her, not a bit, if she was anyono else 
had been inclined to reient ab 
such a mess of the whole thin 
Fancy mo telli 


pe you are prepared 
ecially so; the 
and was laying 


fulignorance at the 
all about it; 1 
charming intellectual 
to be despised. 
lly, “ that your 
it's a jolly good 
an go about with 


his hat on, and t society. . One’s 


P’s and Q’s are 


t money affair ? 
of my cousin’s 
ncumbrance of 
and: I'll just make them 
esting one thousand, 
with, so I'll sport it at 
and as long as it holds 


KS graceful re- 
Did you see the 


my aunt, and a 
mind marrying 
3 but evon if I | 
adier, I made | 
dn’t well do it | 


ng the woman that hor daughter 


was too big and ugl 
know, but it came 
bogged again when I 
seen with them at the 
that I was over head a 
‘But you made it p 


tly in those words, you | burne appeared, all shyness had vinished, and the 
and then I got 
lo girl I had 


ded by saying 


began about tho 


nd ears in love with 
lain that you gave up the property, 


h! there was 
spoke very nicely, 
I could have liked Mz 
admiring my noble a 
I felt quite a hero, Jack ! 
had met, that we should all 
promised me an introductio 


no doubt about that part; my aunt 
my sake that 
igdalene, but that she could not help 
disinterested cond 
And she hoped, now 
bo good friends, and she half- 
n to the angel. 
—Cherry Micklethwaite; she'd 
ourse, if T married her; but Cherry 
I'd rather she was a flowor than a 


18 a desperate namo, 


‘A vegetable would have boon worse than cither, But 
iat do you mean to marry on ?” : 

‘My three hundred a year, of course. T think I must 
keep a few tonnors out of the thousand for the honeymoon 
trip. And yet it would be a, terrible thing to marry on 
three hundred a year, although somo one has written a | 
little book telling how it’s to be done. No, Pm afraid 
single-blessedness is my fate; and it’s all Potterton’s 
fault—isn’t it, Jack ?” | : 

*‘T never saw such a fellow as you are, Fred; alwa 
laying the blame upon some ono or other, 
Potterton’s fault?” : 

“Why, don’t you seo if ho hadn’t 
cousin to mo that night at tho Opera, 
known what sho was like; and then, w 
money, I could have proposed to her, a 
seen her, perhaps, until it was all settled ; 
things if he doesn’t know h 
Don't you seo ? 


not pay, | 
think how | 


pointed out my 
I'd never havo 
hen I got this 
nd never have 

a fellow can 
08 doing them. 


nae ore anipnr emer pee eteneneemeNn terest 


y explained, cortainly ; but I think I can 
But no matter whois to blame, you have 


er ag te a 


** But about Paris? You'll come, won't oN 
‘' ¥es, if you haven’t changed your mind onl 
unfortunate thousand before J une, which wi 


| tho right time to see the city in full blow, 1 suppos® 
| shoul t nad 
| seem to me to be relenting very fast since you 2 
the Temple, not | 
in yollow, when his | 
ened, and Fred Ludlow came 
ped himself toa cigar from | 
ieoe, and took his position a lu | 
rug ; his hat was still on, and 
Presently he stretched | 
ook from Jack’s hand, 


n't wonder if you married the heiress after al. 


angel's name was Cherry. You might make the gren™ 
wear white boots, you know, or a black dress." 


‘oht, 2 
‘Yes, but I cotildn’t take a yard from Het Ae ea 
say, what are you going to do to-night? Itsq Sister § 


ore ‘ 18 
still. Come a ohg and see Kate Terry in the 
Penance’; she’s splendid.” ntly 

“All-right,’? gaid Jack, and they were presently. 


ing towards the Adelphi in a Hansom, turning 
all pate 


The following afternoon Fred Ludlow was hs 
into Piesso and Lubin’s to expend some of his 8 Boug 
mony upon ‘Jockey Club” and ‘ Gun ane 
Poe a neat little brougham drove up to the doors, 

eard his name called. : 

‘* My dear aunt,” he said, shaking hands ee vile 
Mrs. Hepburne, and looking beyond her 4 
cousin were in the carriage; but the second Pp 
sa ok to write ot ott 

“IT was just going to write yo 20 
Mrs, Hepburns aan: “eT want you to come andre 
Tam going back to Eltham to-night, and you mig 


5, eo en 
down the day after to-morrow, if you have. 29 : 


ment,” 


ingly i 
Re shall be delighted,” said Fred, unblushing'Y + 


Lace do 

‘“‘I know what you aro going to say; bo as 
afraid ; I would not have beon unkind enoug 
to meet your aversion.” 

“ Never mind ; I am not offended, neither He sad 
She thinks your conduct as noble as I do; 8 


‘‘Oh!” stammered Fred. Magdalen” 


| good, amiable girl as ever lived; still-I cannot 


you to see with a mother’s eyes; but perhaps ca 

able to introduce you to someone whom you 

she added, laughing, pera 
‘To Miss Micklethwaite? Oh! if you do, yon 


| the best woman in the world. I’m too poor M 


but I'd like to know her.” hat 
‘* Yes, you needn't fall in loye with her} t a 

casily managed; and now, good-bye; you uv a 

on Friday, and stay as long ag you find us plea 


enough of me,” answered Fred, and then aun 
nephew again shook hands and parted. 

When on the following Friday, Fred Ludlow, 
for dinner, came into tho drawing-room 0 bo 
pretty little cottage at Eltham, he found there f 
the young lady of whom his.thoughts had been 
the night he had seon her at the Opera neat 
months before. He felt wonderfully shy and aw! 
she rose upon his entrance, gathoring Up 


iW 
coloured wools which lay scatterod over new it 


and bt 


dress. 
She was a very pretty piquante little creature, 
eyes were literally dancing with suppresse 
‘Miss Micklethwaite,” said Fred, bowing a0 


: ps tasliza 
himself for the blush which ho felt rising to the very ee 
ut out h J 


ob DY. 
hand, saying frankly and pleasantly, ‘‘ We shout you 


of his hair, 
The young lady bowed in return, and then p 


strangers, Mr. Ludlow. I hayo heard so much fast 
lately.” There was a slight emphasis upon ret 
which was not lost upon Fred, In what term 
heard him discussed, he wondered. 


NS : ; rk @, 
Miss Micklethwaite sat down to her wool work @ 


bu 
and Fred sat opposite to her, thinking that even tho my at 


of Cherry was bearable when borne by her; Wis ¥ 
his uncle had not attached such impossible ood 
his will—wishing that he had’ more than ahs * 
year, and that he could win that charming litt | : 
for his wife ; and while he was thus thinking ik 

ho was talking common-places with Miss Mic 
in the most approved style, and by the time 


x 


lady and gentleman were rapidly becoming © f 
frionds, aickly:,% 
Hred’s fortnight in Kent passed but too 4 hi 


least to him, and indeed the impression he ma onlé! 
aunt and the fair Cherry was far from plane 
was a clever youag fellow enough, and had p * , 
when he chose to exert himself, and to 8 tie Ai 
indolent manner. His habits were of a dem 

at least, apparently so; for he was never tires Md 
the two ladies, or the young lady rather, for terv 
burne’s part was limited to looking on at in 


& study. 
work among the flower-beds. Indeed, it was he we 70808 
seo Fred perched upon a garden ladder, tra Mickle 


and honeysuckles under the direction. of N yee 
thwaite, while she stood under him with the 
nails in her hands. 


come, long before they aro welcome, and Poole 
unmuistakeably miserable. He had during his 


that last morning acknowledged to himself the P idle» 


: in 
and yet melancholy truth that he was in love * 
passing fancy, but tho real thing, which comes, lif } 
not oftencr than half-a-dozen times in a man ; it 
moreoyer, that he would be obliged to go away tut 
the happiness of knowing that his affection wa 
Once or twice ho had fancied that if things 
difforont he might have hoped, she had always ho br 
and kind ; and just at that interesting point, t her 
bell rang, and ho went downstairs to find 4 
more bewitching than he had ever soon her. 
After breakfast they wont out to tako thei 


round the garden and shrubbery, Fred determining om! : 
_ 8 fight curb upon his feelings, for fear in a W or hese fi 
his secret would betray itself, Considering his protlY 


resolutions it was rather hard upon hin tha 


Fronvany, 29, 1868, : : 


been and gone-and mado-a great- fool- of yourself} a 
you must make tho best of it.” Jack?” 


eo 


Jaco Was. 


ttle note” | 


ant. 
‘ogi 
‘‘Vllask for a fortnight’s leave; that will 8} nd 


foro hil 
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aly ans she might be dra 


Me,” 


Vory 0 
: 800 cr 
OUsin >» eature when you say so, darling—was my 


Met then thee’ L 
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sompanion should ch : 
i .~, SH0uld choose that i 
niet RPOn his dislike to his entisit: St ea sally 
lt ve 
Magdalono is expocted,”” cho, seen Sway the very day 
“Roally aealy coming this evening ?” 
Ludlow... a truly ; you should stay to see hor, Mr. 
you might hed pee tell what might happen ; perhaps 
and it mich ér very loveable in spite of your prejudice 
» They ms all end happily, like a book.” : 
walk secluded be fi at the moment vory slowly along a 
® young lad y high yew hedges on either side; and as 
stopped, and Pr. finished speaking, they both suddenly 
Was holding it ie had taken his companion’s hand, and 
®xcited, cai a in his own; he was looking eager and 
Ving knows =, 0%, You think,” ho said, “that after 
Tknovw it's a you, I could care for anyone in the world ? 
Without tell; opeless, and that I ought to have gone away 
hot do it, aif you how dearly I love you, but I could 
‘You do not hate Reo me that you forgive me—that 
Soft], mont you? Hate you? Oh! Fred,’’ she answered 
; her hand was released, but 
Wn within Fred’s caressing 
kiss from her sweet lips. 
a ‘hee later, Mrs. Hepburno’s voice was 
Are youp py lush the garden, ‘ Fred! Fred! where 
twelve train pueht. you were determined to go by the 
happened > >” ang it's past one now, Eh! what has 
Yew walk w; th] added, as tho culprit issued from the 
Waist, and ne his arm round his pretty companion’s 
thin face beaming with happiness. 
ng ae AE FED nk hero for another day,” 
ortal ? ething that has made me the happiest 
that ’ the world.” Hoe quite forgot, the foolish follow, 


Pounds, ad only threo hundred a year, and a thousand 


” : 
the » said Mrs, Hepburno, that samo evening, as 
ae eh together in tho verandah, upon which’ tho 
bo hora» Windows opened, “in fiye minutes she will 


i 
An » 
Which Pregmember, added the owner of tho little hand 
You aro at seat in his own, “that if you ropent, 
dloud—e Wee Was ina whisper; but he presently added 
Btoctings ay Nn we see her coming I shall retire until the 
over ; she does not know I am here, you tell 


As ho : 
®Wenug caer 4 carriage appeared at the bend of the 
atrival, yf r ® two ladies went indoors to meet tho new 
brougham ae pete he sat, Fred saw stepping out of the 
Attionlar hi all, largo woman, who justified in every 
“omewhat stk nickname of grenadier. ‘Her dress seemed 
Perfect yi Canty, too, for her size, and her bonnet was a 
aunt ftgae ees of flowers. ‘* How upon earth did my 
comment She to have such p daughter ?” was Ludlow’s 
then that of © saw, first the slight figure of his aunt, and 
18 beloved, swallowed in the embraco of his 
Fae Presently he heard voices in the room 
© ordeal of and getting up, he went forward to undergo 
the roo : Introduction. Ho walked rather slowly into 
iis cai andsome face a little flushed, and his eyes 
§Pectaclos aeouly the figure before him, ‘By Jove, 
king af pin, ¢ 2° muttered, as ho saw the new arrival 
cate A Pa eee head to foot. 
fou dia not tell 
forward, etc Introduce myself,” said Fred, coming 
Tenadiey’ + dened by the sight of the lovely taco at tho 


r’s pegs : 
® held 9 Shoulder. “I am your cousin, I’red Ludlow.” 


Salute, ay his hand, and would have bestowed a cousinly 
Tying, « Your! the lady started back in amazement, 


inion mean ? Th 
thwaits Rattle no objection. I am Miss Cherry Micklo- 


ed y: 0 tell you,” 
be Pos Mee Aled quite speechless with surprise. Could it 
Ay a rt he been under a ridiculous delusion all 
Gan ith his oh ad ho, all unknown to himsolf, fallen in 
nditions Eg Weleda being thereby enabled to fulfil tho 
“ult to make tha wncle’s will? But it was far moro diffi- 
Noss and aggrieved Miss Cherry—who had been 
Larne! an F was still a valued friend of Mrs. Hep- 
8b Scone o whi and the drift of the little comedy, the 
in Ich had just been played before her, than 


Wa 
daleng . cet otterton’s fault,” he said to the real Mag- 
nae ow told moe distinctly that night at the 
bs pede ta a friend of Mrs. Hepburne’s, and 
: eature—yos, I haye no doubt sho is a 


fingt OW. w. 


And 
begin to fee you care to know what made mo 
Your dotermir your” said Magdalens, softly. ‘It 
How 12: Just to apres not to marry a woman you did 
said’ Mother ana Tl lo por to keep our uncle’s property. 
You Bho mo, and thee ed when sho told mo all you had 
« ee? nicely » 62 we laid the little trap into which 
ing cect trans wan 5 
note! Fred’sarr® So nicely finished,” was the begin- 
it Wag! © ended h er ; What the middle was, history saith 
Me all Potterton’s ere nns emphatically, ‘ That 


udlow Visited iis ; 
re by invitation Paris, and Jack Ashton 


THE END, 


INkKSs,~~'T : vps , 
a inten ™B° wiadiee : The misery of human life is often 
Qilurg 3 eTVals,  ¢ » €ach separated fromthe other by 


re . 
May het trade ; atari the death of a child ; years after a 
tunate th Married unh Onger or shorter interval, a daughter 
“Tesy of © Intregal arePily > inall but the singularly unfor- 
ememb ore Fe nig ite that Compose the total of the unhappi- 
i £ min The happi 4ve easily counted and distinelly 
Aaa a er Ute fraction Pines of life, on the contrary, is made 


\ ‘ the 1; 
Dlayey? & kind pace little svon-for rotten charities of a 
Dearirah ic tlery, ane : a eartfelt oamiplitnant in the disguise 

 DMOURHE and cor! countless other infinitesimals of 


and genial feeling. 
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SONG FOR THE MONTH—FEBRUARY. 
PRIMROSES. 


Tuovucn the wind is fierce and keen, 
Paly primrose buds are seen, 
Peeping from their tender green, 

In the woodland shadow ; 
Brown and bare the branches rise, 
Out against the clear cold skies, 
But the daisy’s starry eyes 

Open in the meadow. 


Here the ivy’s tangled mass 
Underneath the springing grass 
Trips my footsteps as I pass 

Where we strayed together ; 
Through the moss in our old lane 
Starts the crocus up again— 
Spring is sweeping o'er the plain— 

Thou art gone for ever! 

Hewen BurnsiDE, 


TWILIGHT DREAMS. 


Tre shadows were dancing, waving— 
While the fire-light’s flickering gleams 
Lit up those two still faces, 
Dreaming their twilight dreams. 


Tho dreams of an aged woman 
And a young girl, side by side ; 

Age in its calm resignation ; 
Youth in its confident pride. 


Forth to what comes so quickly— 
Back to what fled so fast; 

One divining her future— 
One regretting her past. 


Yot as I gazed and watched them, 
By the fire-light’s glancing flame, », 

I saw tho two dreams they were dreaming 
And lo! they were both the same. 


Aritting into Lobe. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


jhe Storm Wind discharged her cargo; and when busy 
workmen had effaced the scars which wind and wavo 
had made upon her, she took on another burden and was 
once more outward-bound. 
~ Ethel found everything arranged with the most thought- 
ful care for her comfort on shipboard, Should she grow 
weary of the great, new page of nature spread before her 
eyes; the evyer-shifting panorama of sea and sky, she 
might find in her cabin ohoins books and pictures, and the 
hundred little comforts of a home. Her husband, in a 
quiet, unobtrusive way, seemed to read her thoughts and 
anticipate her wishes. Each day brought renewed proofs 
of his constant thoughtfulness, and yet between these two, 
who had stood together in their marriage VOWS, there was 
a subtle barrier never once withdrawn—a barrier im- 
Palpenl and indefinable, yet no less impassable and 
real, 
Ethel, from her side, began to study her husband. To 
be a commander of men, either by sea or land, is a 
searching test of true manliness, Ethel saw him unspoiled 
by his ‘little brief authority,” holding his way with a 
steady hand and firm judgment, so tempered by discri- 
minate kindness that his erow, in their eagerness to do 
his will, forgot that they dared not disobey 1. With hor 
he showed another phase of character; he was the deep and 
earnest thinker, whose knowledge was no mere solution 
of books,” but a cup in which the priceless pearl of ex- 
erience had been melted, Tho sea, his foster-mother, 
Fad brought the soul of her child into communion with 
the elemental forces, and taught him ‘* what tho winds 
and waves are saying ” to the soul that wills to hear. She 
began to measure him by other men whom she had known 
—thrilling with something akin to pride to find him 
standing, Saul-like, head and shoulders above the host— 
a true and reverent soul, ‘ sans peur et guns reproche. 
She was not consciously studyingeher own heart also, yet 
I think some faithful instinct must have told her that 
she stood already in less perilous places when she dared to 
weigh him against Willis Hargrave in the balances = er 
judgment—tho old love ‘kicking the beam. Sho began 
to weary of mere care and kindness. *‘ Ho might speak 
harshly to me,” sho thought, ‘and still loye me more. 
Blind Oaptain Weldon! not to see that all he cared to 
win was his already; that outside his very window 
fluttered the dove weary with beating her— 


Bruised wings 
On the dark floods and water-spring% 
The ruinous world, tho desolate sea+ 


Ethel awoke suddenly one night out of a deep sloop, 
The wind had risen while she slept, and she felt the ship 
labouring through a heavy sea. She had heard tho 
creaking of cordage, and the groaning of strained timbers 
too often to be alarmed at mere sounds; but now every 
nerve scemed alert with a strange presence of coming 
disaster. She rose hastily, throwing a heavy cloak about 
her, and went out, meeting at her door the pale fhoes of 
two or three lady passengers. Sho spoke few words 
to them, then made her way on deck, with an eager 
longing to be near her husband. : 

‘You were not frightened, Ethel?” he said, as he 
turned from shouting an order to the helmsman through 
his trumpet ; “ this is nothing—there is no danger.” But 
eyen while he spoke the sound was snatched from his lips 
by a cry that rose up, cleaying the air like a two-edged 
sword of terror and despair. 

‘Fire! fire !” ears 

The driving moon grew pale behind a lurid light that 
flashed from stem to stern, as a red column of flame shot 
aloft from the quarter-deck, wreathing the singmg shrouds 
as if fora demon’s holiday. One momont Malcolm looked 
at Ethel, and his cheek blanched with agony; then his 
yoice, clear and strong, sounded aboye the tumult, 
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arene etree eens 


The fire had progressed too far before discovery to leave 
any hope of extinguishing it, There was no resource but 
in the boats, which all together would have accommodated 
amply all on board; but, although the men worked for 
their lives, the storm made their task difficult almost 
to hopelessness, and the largest boat was swamped in 
launching. 

Into one of the smaller ones, already over-crowded, 
Malcolm would have lowered Ethel. 

‘‘And you?” sho asked, in a thrilling yoice. 

“Listen, Ethel! There is no room for all, 
peril others. I trust in God. Come!” 

‘*T will not!”?. She evaded his grasp and stood before 
hinf, her eyes flashing, and her form erect and fearless, 

“ Ethel ! why do you trifle now ?”? His brow darkened 
and his voice was stern. 

‘ Because I will never leaye you! Malcolm, I love you! 
I love you!” She sprang forward and hid her face on 
his breast. : 

‘“My wife!” He folded her in one arm and with 
the other made a sign, and the boat parted from the 
burning ship. f 

During the night the gale veered to an opposite tack, 
levelling the sea far more rapidly than an absolute calm 
could have done. At dawn a French vessel, bound for 
Havre, picked up the fragile float, to which the two had 
clung when the terrible death from behind pressed them 
to risk a less dreadful fate below. Was it a special miraclo 
that saved them, or are we all the subjects of such miracles 
daily without— 

The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field when He 

Is most invisible ? 

Icannot tell—I only know that to them it was given that 
night to be tossed over the waste of lonely seas, trusting 
Him who made all, and at sure anchor in the rest ofa 
human love, the best earthly type of the Divine, ‘“ perfect 
through suffering.” 

At Paris, where they rested for a time, came nows of 
the rescue, by another friendly vessel, of tho rest of the 
ship’s company; and afterwards a reply from Nellie Rivers 
to the letter in which Ethel had narrated their disaster 
and escape. I quote a single paragraph :-— 

‘* T wish you were to be at my wedding, [thel dear, but 
you will hardly come home in time, I fear. It seems so 
strange that Willis Hargrave should choose me—I amnot 
half good enough. I used to think he would love you, 
and so I told him ono day. You won’t think me vain if [ 
tell you his answer? ‘She would haye been too wise and 
grand for me. There is no one in all the world like my 
little Nellie—my girl-wife to be.’” 

THE END. 


I cannot 


TWENTY YEARS. 


GintHoop’s sunny days are over 
With to-day: 

They, with all their wayward brightness, 
Pass away. 

Woman’s earnest path before me 

; Lieth straight ; 

Who can tell what grief and anguish 

There await ? 


Lead. mo, Father, God of mercy, 
On the way ; 

Never from thy holy guidance 
Let mo stray. 

Give that meed of joy or sorrow 
Pleaseth ‘Thee, 

Whatso’er Thy will ordaineth 
Beat for me. 


In the shadow and the darkness 
Be my star ; 

In the light, Jest radiance dazzle, 

Go not far. 
Muke me Pauley kind, and gontlo, 
ay by day ; 

Teach me how to live more nearly 
As I pray, 

That my heart so much dosireth 
Grant mo still, 

If that earnest hope accordeth 
With Thy will. 

Should Thy mercy quite withhold it, 
Be Thou near; 

Let me feel I hold its promiso 
All too dear. 

Here, upon Life's vory threshold, 
Take my heart ; 

From Thy holy guidance let it 
Ne'er depart. 

When Life's stormy strife is over, 
‘Take me home— 

There to be more fully, truly, 
Thine alone! 


Irra. 


Tux Homes or Ornzn Days.—Homos, liko other earthly 
things, are subject to change. Our Anglo-Saxon forefuthers, in 
their plastered timber dwellings, where families and servants 
were seated at the same table, present but a rough specimen of 
homes; and though the Normans curtailed their excesses, and 
introduced more abstemious habits, yet, under the eye of proud 
feudal barons, the comforts of domestic life but slo why advanced, 
‘Lhe homes and habits of England were manifestly improved in 
the stirring times of the Plantagenets, “heir dresses becamo 
costly and decorative ; tables were sproad with luxuries, and a 
taste for the clegancios of life began to be cultivated, Home 
comforts multiplied still more during the times of the Tudors, 
Bishop Latimer speaks of his father, a yeoman, having a farm 
of £3 or £4 a year, of which he tilled enough to keep half 4 
dozen men, with pasture for 100 sheep and thirty cows. Ho 
kept his son at school till he sent him to the university ; gave to 
each of his danghters a marriage portion of £5; lived on terms 
of hospitality with his neighbours, and gave alms to the poor— 
all betokening: great progress in the comforts and duties of 
home. From the Reformation till now, the domestic character 
of the English people has been progressively developed and 
refined ; nor can any well-wisher of his country render greater 
service than by detecting and removing avila which weaken 
home attachments, by cherishing home duties and promoting 
home comforts.—LBy the Rev. W. 8, Mackenzie, in The Quiver. 
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ey Aeby and Original Sanguage 
- of Flotvers, 


a 
No. Il.—CONFIDENCE, CHARITY, 
Tur Yetitow Crocus (Crocus Aureus), 


Hain! sprightly flow'r, whose kind smile throws 
A mimic sunshine round, 

Now on the rains, now on the snows, 
Now on tho frosty ground, 

Until a blither season glows 
Where shadows now abound, 


Thy sister Snowdrop downward bends, 
And meekly bears her plight :. 

Though well she knows what wise Heay'n sends 
Must needs be meet and right,— 

Like Faith with which no warm huo blends, 
Sho’s cold although she's bright, 


But Confidenco itself art thou, 
That feels glad times are near, 

And can be merry even now, 
Although the days are droar, 

As rare as gold thy grace, I vow, 
And hers as silver clear, 


Tlow many a hand (if Sol but spreads 
Around his gentler reign 

Before the blaze of noontide sheds 
Its glory o'er the plain) 

Gathers thy blossoms for the threads 
Of saffron they contain! 


When first from wintry bonds set freo, 
Tho buzzing tribe is heard, 
Plitting for food about the lea, 
Thine is the store proferr’d: 
Thy cup holds honey for the bee, 
And med'cino for the bird. 


Thus, while thy sunny smiles bid truce 
To storms con fronting thee, 

Thou, still rememb’'ring to produce 
Fruits that enhance thy glee, 

Show’st how a life of veriest use 
A merry life may be. 


Thou shamest many a man, for know, 
Many there are on earth, 

Who never cheer the breast of woo, 
Nor seek the scene of dearth: 

Who talk of Heav’n, but never show 
Proof of their heav’nly birth, 


Timo was when men gave succour kind, 
Where labour’s store was spare, 
And strove to heal the frame that pined 
With sickness or with care ; 
But now, throughout the world, wo find 
: The human Crocus rare, 
Prtzr Sprenger, 


Gssays and Shetches, 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS, 


all personal ornaments, 


OF the finger ring is, per- 
haps, tho most ancient, and has been tho most 
extensively worn. Tho philosophers of antiquity regard 
it as the emblem of eternity ; and itis pleasant to connect 
this idea with tho affection of which itis the symbol, 

A ring has been used in all ages as a gift of love, or 
token of betrothal. Since the beginning of tho present 
century it has been called an “engagoment ring,” and, 
as young ladios well know, it is worn on the index-finger 
of the left hand; but our fair friends may not be equal) 
well awaro that, as it was the precursor of matrimonial 
alliance, it was formerly designated as a pronubial or 
pledgo ring, when it was worn on the fourth finger; at a 
period, however, when our maternal ancestors—lesg 
romantic, it would seem, than their fair descendants— 
wore the charmed circlet on their thumbs. Originally, 
the pronubus was mado of iron—consisting (like the 
modern, but tasteless, wedding ring) of a plain hoop, 
Subsequently, it was mado more massive—sufliciontly 80 
to admit of some precious gem, or a suitable device, 

a eae ee menuotied in the Bible, the traditions of 
people” inform us that engagement rings 
have for ages been used by them, at the espousals before 
marriage, and aro said to haye been introduced as substi- 
tutes for the pieces of gold paid on purchase of tho bride 
in accordance with an ancient custom called ‘co-emption,” 
alluded to in the thirty-fourth chapter of Goresis. Vho 
laws of the Hebrows require the ring ta be of a certain 
valuo, and it must have been acc uired by the bridegroom 
neithor on. credit nor by gift. This being roporly cer~ 
tified, it is put on the brido’s finger ; ai should the 
coremony not be further proceeded with, no other mar- 
riage could be contracted by either party without a lecal 
divorce, e 

If we admit its authenticity, the most romarkablo 
engagement ring now in oxistenco is undoubted] that 
which continues to receive unbounded veneration in the 
Cathedral of Perugia, about eighty miles from the city of 
Romo, This relic is bravely aflirmed to be tho very ring 
which Joseph gave to the Virgin Mary! An able con~ 
tributor to a contomporary states that it is made of one 
whole stono—a green jasper, hollowed out—itsolf forming 
both hoop and bezil, unalloyed with any metal. Tho 
device cut upon if is obscure, although the fondly 
credulous can traco in it the features of the Psalmist of 
Isracl—the Royal ancestor of the Virgin. Tho early 
Christians, who also used tho ble aie introduced, 
together with a better faith, a better metal for their rings 
~-transmuting the iron, badge of servitude into a circlot of 
pure gold—the loast corruptiblo of metals—indicating, at 
tho samo time, both purity and duration, Instead of 
Pagan Oupids, ‘the how device consisted of two right 
hands claspod together, betokening a vastly improved 
conception of the reciprocal duties and the equality of the 
two contracting partios, At the period of the Roformation, 
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H Apring Study; or, Poets and 
dlrinuoses, 


ep 

WVITH the fresh, blithosome Spring broaking in upon 

us, radiant with pearly rain-drops glistening in ea 
early sunbeams, how pleasant it is to catch a glimpéy - 
that true child of the season, the primrose! At ae +9 
time the bright pictures that poets have given ota 
beauty and purity will come home to our hearts Wi s 
force that they can exert at no other period of the ere H 
and an American contemporary has admirably col a : 
and arranged such pictures for our delectation. that 

John Clare has a sonnes to the palo primrose, 

starts up between dead matted leaves of ash and oa 
strewn through every lawn and wood; to him how eat 
its presence beautifies the ground; how sweetits ‘f mo d's 
unaffected pride glows on the sunny bank and woo 
warm side!” 2 
primrose an octave of stanzas. Miss Mitford make sf 
stage songstress set aside the red rose, that queen 0 ‘to 
garden-bower, and the lady lily that swings her W at 
bells in the breeze of J une—in favour of flowers 
bloom less pretentiously at a less sunny season :— 


But they who come ’mid frost and flood, 
Peeping from bank, or root of tree, 

The primrose, and the violet-bud— 
‘They are the dearest flowers to me. 


Hood’s seamstress utters her ‘Oh, but to breathe tm 
breath of the cowslip and primrose sweet, with the i 
above my head and the grass beneath my feot!” An 
some miscellaneous stanzas of his we read how ho— 


Plucked the primrose at night's dewy noon ; 
Like Hope, it showed its blossoms in the night :— 
“E'was like Endymion watching for the moon. 


So that in making up his flowers, and assorting then 
symbols, if this poet gives daisies for the morn, and pan 
and roses for the noontide hours, ho gives primroses 
gloom—some, perhaps, would suggest for the gloamIng: 

That is a pretty picture Mrs. Browning paints for 08, 
tho happy violets hiding from tho roads 


The primroses run down to, carrying gold. 


. ; é : & 
Cowper, in his ‘* Winter Walk at Noon,” gives us 
passing glimpse of— 
Lanes in which the primrose, ere her timo, t 
Poeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root 


Kirke White, too, has his early primroso, opening its tender 


eleganco to nipping gale, unnoticed and a one, serene, 
promise of the year— 


Mild offspring of a,dark and sullen sire, 
Whose modest form, go delicately fine, 
Was nursed in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds ; 
Thee, when young Spring first questioned Winter's sway 
And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, i 
Thee on the bank he throw 
To mark his victory, 
John Keats shall give us— 


What next? a tuft of evening primroses, 
O'er which the mind may hover till it dozes; 
O'er which it well might take a pleasant sleep. * 
Of late primroses the laureate Tennyson offers us a figut 
tive presentment— 


Ah, take the imperfect gift I bring, 
Knowing the primrose yet is dear, 
The primrose of the later year, 
As not unlike to that of spring. ‘t 
Southey, describing an autumnal day so bright that t 
sent into the heart a summer feeling, introduces 
among other signs of the season— 


The solitary primrose on the bank’ 
Seemed now as though it had no cause to mourn 
Its bleak autumnal birth, “one 
His nephew, Hartley Coloridgo, compares Leonard, 11 ° 
of his narrative poems, to— 


The last primrose in the shadowy glade, _ 
That bloomed too late, and must too soon decline. 


Another solitary ono he greets on the Ist of April, 184s 
—“ And, if a primrose peep, there is but one where ws 
the starry crowd to look go jolly.” He paraphra 
Milton’s line in another poem—_ 


‘ As oft in dewy glades, 
The peering primrose, like a sudden gladness, 
Gleams on the soul, yet unregarded fades. his 
Frequent, indeed, are gentle Hartley's roferences £0 in 
simple flower, If he styles the cowslip, in a poem the 
titled by that namo, “The lady cowslip, that, am! 
gruss 18 tall and comoly as a virgin queon,” he adds— 
The primrose is a bonny, pleasant lass, 
he bold and full-blown beauty of the green; 
She seems on mossy bank, in forest glade, | 
Most meet to be the cowslip's waiting maid. 4 
And in another poom on tho cowslip, again hailod a 
lady, and a coy one, he says— 


Thy sister Primrose ig a damsel bold 
That will be found, mayhap, before we seek ; 
Thou art a lady, coy, yet not so cold— 
Tall and erect, though modest, yet not weak. m 
Ho seems never to tire of the comparison betwixt ba 
twain. In another flowery piece, next to the cow® 
‘“* Maidon of the mead,” he places the— 
iy erimrose of the “ river’s brim ’— 
A village lassie, frank and free, 
Unlike the co wslip tall and slim— 
A lady she of high degree, 
Like a Roman bride in her bridal trim. 


Ho was mindful of Wordsworth in that quotation 
** River’s brim”; and Wordsworth is still fuller the 
| of allusions to tho flower. 
| sets, primroses will 
| Rydal in one of his 
| patient primrose sits 


tho engagement rings of the more opulent members 
of society frequently contained rubies—emblematic of 
‘exalted love’’—set round with diamonds, indicative of 
“duration.” Than this none other could be moro appro- 
priate, and of such was that which Martin Luther pre- 
sented to his betrothed. ; 

Although generall understood as tokens of affection, 
rings were frequently given with very different senti- 
ments. Photius relates that a man, who had become 
tired of his wife, presented her with a ring of divorce : 
having placed it on her finger, ho adds that sho received 
it with the same docile obedience with which sho had 
formerly accepted her wedding ring ! : 

On searching the classics, we find that Greek senti- 
mentalism first gave mystic significance to rings, as they 
engraved upon them legends or mottoes typical of love 
and devotion. From Jnvyenal we learn that—at least 
during the Roman Empire—the man put a ring on the 
finger of his betrothed, as a pledgo of his fidelity. 

Readers of English history will remember the story 
which connected the death of the Earl of Bssox with a 
ring given to him by that old coquette, Queen Elizabeth, 
who engaged that, when it should be sont to hor as a 
sign of his being in trouble, she would protect him. The 
ring was really sent by Essex when under sentence of 
death, but was intercepted by the Countess of N ottingham, 
On hor death-bed, she divulged the secret to hor Royal 
mistress, who declared that, “Although God might 
forgive her, she never could!” 


SIR WALTER SCOTT'S LOVE-MAKING. 


WRITER in tho Quarterly Review has given some 
A amusing particulars of Sir W. Scott's love and its dis- 
appointment, as connected with the first of his literary 
efforts, that will interest many of our readers—as any 
facts of the personal history of tho Princo of Novelists 
always must. 

For some timé, it seems, after he had begun to associate 
exclusively with the members of the Club and the Specu- 
lative Society, Scott continued to bo as careless—not to 
say slovenly—in his attire as ho used to be when a school- 
boy and a writer’s apprentice. All at onco his habits 
changed in this respect, and ho became a well-dressed 
young man—a squire, as his companions pronounced him, 
of danies, He had fallen in love with a young lady whom 
he encountered at the church door, and conveyed to her 
own homo sheltered from the rain by his umbrella, His 
family and hers were not on any terms of intimacy. Mr. 
Scott. (Sir Walter's father) happened to be her father’s 
solicitor; but the man of business did not pretend— 

robably did not desire—to bo reckoned among tho 
amiliars of the client. Indeed, so honourably sensitive 
on that head was tho writer that he no sooner observed 
how matters were tending with tho young people than he 
considered himself bound to oe the lady’s fathor on his 
guard, Tho warning was well received and made light 
of, and the acquaintance went on, more especially as 
young Scott made his way, as he soon afterwards did, into 
the set of which the young lady’s brother was a member, 
Hence it came to pass that he mot the young lady herself 
frequently, not in Edinburgh only, but in her own and 
other country houses, and that she, being addicted to 
poetry and romance, received him frankly and kindly as 
often as he came. 

This sort of intimacy was kept up for years—through- 
out the wholo interval, indeed, between 1792 and 1796; 
and Scott, regarding it, as he regarded all things else, 
through the medium of bis own imagination, flattered 
himself that his passion was reciprocated. No word 
escaped him, howeyer, to the lady herself, either in con- 
Vversation or writing indicative of tho state of his own 
feelings. He resembled in this respect the most bashful 
of the bashful lovers described in his novels, Heo told his 
secret to many of his friends, and among others to Miss 
Cranstoun, afterwards Countess of Purgstall; but to the 
object of his devotion he said nothing. It is worthy of 
remark, however, that neither tho passion itself nor the 
secrecy in which it was nourished exercised the slightest 
untoward influence over his character, As first love is apt 
to do with such as him, it deepened in him the poctic 
temperament; but it mado him neither loss industrious 
nor less manly. 

Thus far tho tide of fortune may be said to havo rolled 
With a steady current in Scott’s favour. Ho was in fair 

ractice at the bar, considering his age and standing, 
Iho advocates had eppolaten him one of their librarians, 
Ho was rapidly esta ishing a good namo as a man of 
enius and great research. Ho was about to experience 
is first sorrow, and it was a bitter ono, Encouraged, in 
part by the success of his translation, in part by the partial 
assurance of his friend, Miss Cranstoun, he mado up his 
mind to tell ‘his tale of love; and finding himself under 


the same roof with the object of his affections, ho besought 
She had no 


her to give him her heart, and was rejected, 
heart to give. Another had it in his keeping, and he was 
one of Waltor’s dearest friends, It would be ungenerous, 
if it were possible, to depict his feelings on that occasion. 
This much, however, we aro bound to say, that he over- 
mastered them with a power of will which is marvellous ; 
and carrying in his soul a grief which never died, 
he never allowed it~no, not eyen for a day—to stand 
etween him and tho manly exerciso of his faculties. Ho 
quitted the house, made his way into Perthshire, and threw 
himself with apparently increased zeal into the researches 
which wore to him at onco business and recreation, while, 
strange to say, only one short poem survives to tell that 
such an incident ever befel him. There is, however, no 
doubt that thero are traces of her in the heroines of ‘ Tho 
Tay,” * Rokeby,” and Redgauntlet,” 
SS 
_ Lie number of persons using armorial bearin 
increasing. In the financial year 1854-46, 
Great Britain only £53,769; in the year 1865-66 it produced 
£65,034. A return which has been issued shows that in the 
last year the tax was paid by 65,603 persons ; 15,077 of them, 
sing persons keeping four-whecled two-horse carriages, paid 
& tax of £2 12s, Od. each, and the other £0,526 paid 13s, 2d. 
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Celandi ; - sia 
an othion ge Tiset-Wittod, slips into sheltering recesses. In 
tree where a ates how a wren’s nest was concealed in a 
tho largest Dpto concealed it—spreading for a veil 
poses benien of upright leaves; ‘ And thus, for pur- 
celebrates ‘n ft simple flower deceives.” Another poem 
rock, between. Rot Primroses on the so-called glowworm 
beon waeed yaal and Grasmere. Hideous warfaro 
Poet spied that © and kingdoms overthrown, since first the 
and large and Apple duos ae and marked it for his own; 
draw. from the ie were tho moral lessons he fain would 
readed not h ooming of that lonely plant, which 
Brot a or annual funeral. And yet onco again, 
lorn maid " let of Wordsworth’s, which tells how a love- 
cleac nee came to a hidden pool, deep and crystal 
“And, gazing, saw that rose. whi 
pc Face @, which from the prime 
fone ya AMO, reflected, as the chime : 
iene The ste oth reverberate some sweet sound : 
He ha BA treasure from the blue profound 
Rha Be to ravish; she shall plunge or climb 
Of April precipice, and seize the guest 
April, amiling nigh in upper air P 
nels so pon the steep rock’s bre 
Tay onely primrose yet renews aa Hoon 
uched memento of her hapless doom !’’ 
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Sadies on Drawing and 
dlainting, 
By Atrrep H. Watt." 


PART IIT. (Continued.) 


AN 
A aa study which should, I think, proceed side 
flat, ig here With drawing from the round and from the 
earner opie _ To understand how and why the 
them from at ‘the things you draw change as you look at 
nd at the « ulsrent points of view, gives them an interest, 
Of its Neva amo time robs tho study of perspective of much 
and upon mages one branch,of study acts with, 
? ,» and each progressive step i i 

mp tthe oF the mind of the iearriet. oP Senge are? 
latio Oway, in figuro drawing tho varying undu- 
Rasen lines should have a reason whe sought for 
Which in tte More simplo elements of anatomy—a science 
but Which self, asa separate study, is terrible to wade into, 


“S8ocinted 18 to be far moro readily mastered when thus 


aa an interesting pursuit, and as an nid of 

, Chical, and immediate utility. Knowing what 
Very ox Peng VeTiations in an outline—somo of them are 
Pressivo, although very subtle—you will look for 


. 2 NO . eat . z 
their def W more quickly when they are right, recogniso 


; ’ defe nate 
Antuitiye} ets moro Be etd when they are wrong, and feel 


‘ like? dissatisfiec when they are absent. 
Cation of th anner, when you sketch from nature, the edu- 
that 9 t ae mind should still proceed side by side with 
Principlg Syeand hand. If you understand a treo’s 


“Way it dig Srowth you will seo more perfectly in what 
edioneg a5 mm appearance from other trees growing in 


beso diffor 0 different laws. You will know what 
You look ences in form and effect should be, and hence 
You wil sett em in nature, and thus looking for them 


‘Rise thoiy Ssuredly seo them. And so you como to recog- 


taint Presence or absence in your drawing with a cer- 
Togas, th otherwise obtainable. © Thus botany, so far as 
™a have. eats structure and arrangement of parts, 
pro, ably ® become pleasantly familiar to you, as it 
TALE gcig Never would have become if pursued'as a sepa- 
Olin a and for its own sako. 
8equaj amon rocks and mountains a very slight 
0 against te gpology, will for the same reason, guard 
Ommo . 6 lu 
ha nly fall into when the education of the eye and 
long and jh sbrea e that of the mind. 
EY heco nunually looking at such objects, the laws they 
‘AG Obtaj : J 
When it will’ or the using of this knowledge at a time 


ah 
sSeintite unely to be stumbled into. 


8 aequir nik 
of Art Which possesees a living interest for the studont 
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And he : 
eta have tim onal again pause in order that my readers 
he shortor 00 respond to the requést I made in my 
®Cause | thi ontribution to these pages last week, and 
® share of tha’ hese lessons should not occupy too large 
e all Space belonging to readers whose require- 
More or less different. 


(To be continued.) 
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Correspondence, 
——-@-——— 
“SHOULD MARRIED WOMEN DANCE ?” 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LADY'S OWN PAPER.” 


Sir,—Under this head there is an article in Tux Lavy’s 
Own of the 22nd of this month, which seems to say that the 
ceremony of marriage should tie the legs and feet from all such 
innocent recreation! Has the writer of this article forgotten 
that charming old song, which says that— 

‘* My wife shall dance, 
And I will sing,” &e. ; 
and that in that species of vocal and poetical hilarity whole 
days were “merrily passed away’? Surely, this happy duet 
in the phase of matrimonial felicity should not be forgotten. 
Were we now to find instances of couples so employed, what a 
charming world it would be! : 

This article in Tur Lapy’s Ows, perhaps, does not quite 
hit the right nail on the head; it may be the dislike that now 
waxes in the jealous mind arises from a slight change in the 
custom since the days in which the good old song referred to 
was written. Men don’t sing and dance all day long with their 
own wives now, but they do so with each other's wives, Surely 
young ladies cannot object to this innocent amusement taking 
place among men already fettered by, a3 regards further pro- 
motion, adversity ! 

Granxtiey I’, Berkenry, 


Alderney Manor, Poole, Feb. 23, 1868. 


TO THE EDITOR or “THE LADY'S OWN PAPER.” 


Str,—My sister Roso and two young friends of hers are 

imploring me to take up my pen to thank you for a paper 
(headed “ Should Married Women Dance P’’) that appeared in 
last Saturday’s number of Tur Lapy’s Own. I have repre- 
sented to them how much I fear to be troublesome, but they 
will take no denial; and I feel the less able to persist in one 
because of a little disgrace I am in with them in consequence 
of my former letter to yourself, My dear Rose has said to me, 
Sister Annabella, you know I have no fortune—that is, next 
to none; yet —— asks me to dance twicaas often ad ho asks 
Miss Millionaire!” And the other young ladies, though they 
say nothing, do not look less reproachfully. ; 
. Allow me, then, Sir, to convey to you their gratilude for 
the publicity you have given to the reproof I allude to. ‘They 
desire to inform you that they are all three in their first season, 
and have never yet lost a single dance. They have, however, 
seen other young unmarried women lose many, and know not 
how soon—but for your generous interposition—-s0 terrible a 
misfortune may befall themselves. ; 

For in the town in which we live the deprecated evil has 
attained an extraordinary height—even a height you, Sir, have 
not contemplated. Only a few days ago I was. following a 
fushionable- looking woman and her daughter (a girl of twelve 
or thirteen) through —— street at its most crowded hour. A 
young man and a young lady passed, and in passing smiled at, 
and bowed to the fashionable woman, who. bowed and smiled 
still more demonstratively herself, Bat this vas not quite all. 
“T have kept a dance for you to-night!” she said to the young 
man. 

This last sentence hag. sent my three young ladies from my 
writing-table almost in despair; and I may, therefore, venture 
to say that, after all, these married women are the persons who 
give the balls, and they may perhaps be pardoned for expecting 
some little amusement in them, Where, may Lask, are, all this 
time, the married men? Cannot they, at some sacrifice of them- 
selves, come forward to the rescue? Do you think, Sir, thatif 
the married men were at a little pains to make the sittings- 
down of the married women more agreeable, the latter would 
be so eager to stand up? I will not pay the married men g0 bad 
a compliment as to believe it, 

In candour I must admit that married women are usually less 
ill-pleased to see their husbands talking to young girls than to 
other married women. The subject, therefore, would seem to 
be a tangled one. I believe it ‘will be found that in society 
every one must concede something; and that only & little self- 
sacrifice on the part of each person will increase 0 the end the 
happiness of all. A. F..D, 


#ines for the Thonghttul. 
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Guann well thy thought ;— 
Our thoughts are heard in heaven.— Young. 


I’ve heard old cunning stagers 
Say fools, for arguments, use wagers.— 


Weakness and strength are near allied 5 
And joys which most the spirit bless 
Are farthest off from earthly pride, —Dean 


Build 7o-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure 
Shall Zo-morrow find its place. —Longfellow. 
Tux fower our wants, tho nearer we resemble the gods.— 
Socrates. 
Wuere necessity ends, curiosity begins; and no sooner are 
we supplied with everything that nature can demand, than we 
sit down to contrive artificial appetites. —Jo4nson 
No man knows what the wife of his bosom 18—n0 man knows 
what a ministering angel she is—until he has gone with her 
through the fiery trials of this world.— Washington Irving. 


Ensoy the blessings of this day, if God sends them, and the 
evils bear patiently and sweetly; for this day only is ours ;— 
we are dead to yesterday, and are not born to to-morrow,— 
Jeremy Taylor. ae : 

Tux sublimity of wisdom is to do those things living, which 
are to be desired when dying.-—Jeremy Taylor. 

Tux modest virgin, the prudent wife, or the careful matron, 
are much more serviceable in life than petticoated philosophers, 
blustering heroines, or virago queens. She who makes hor 
husband and her children happy, who reclaims the one from 
vice, and trains up the other to virtue, 18 2. much greater 
character than ladies described in romance, whose whole occu- 
pation is to murder mankind with shafts from the quiver of their 
eyes. — Goldsmith, 


Butler. 


Alford. 


THE WI8E WIFE. 
Siz who ne'er answers till a husband cools, 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
Yet has her humour most when she obey g.——-Ben Jonson. 
* * A courage to endure and to obey, 
A hate of gossip, parlance, and of sways 
-Crown’'d Isabel, through all her placid life, 
The queen of marriage—a most perfect wife. Tennyson. 
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| sugar, 1 cup of butter, 8 cups of flour, 


| better than any varnl 
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Cookery and Howestic Hints. 
eee ee ee 

American Cookrery.-Though our American cousins cannot 
vie with the French in the delicacy and flavour of their cookery, 
nor, onthe whole, even claim to compete with the English, 
they have yet great faith in many of their dishes, and especially 
in their cakes, though the latter are generally made too sweet to 
gain universal favour in this country, however highly esteemed 
elsewhere. Still, we have thought our readers might be glad 
to meet with a few receipts for favourite Transatlantic cakes, 
that they might try them for themselves. The following, which 
have the additional recommendation of being inexpensive, are 
spoken highly of across the Atlantic: — 

Cream Pre.—One quart of milk, nearly boiling hot, two. 
tablespoonfuls of corn starch, wet with milk, two oggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of white sugar, a little salt, piece of butter about 
the size of a walnut, flavour,with lemon. ‘This is enough for two 
pies. B-ke the crust till nearly done, then fill with the mix- 
ture and bake ten or fifteen minutes longer. 

Sour Mirx Caxz.—One cup of sour milk, one cup of brown 
sugar, one cupful of chopped raisins, half a cupfub of butter 
or lard, one egg, even teaspoonful of soda, flour to make a stiff 
batter. Spice to taste. 

Ixpran Caxz.—Three cups of Indian meal, ono of flour, three 
of milk, two spoonfuls of molasses, one teaspoonful of saleratus, 
or three of yeast powder. 

Harp Gincerpreap.—One pound of butter, two of sugar, 
three of flour, one large cup of sour milk, one teaspoonful, even 
full, of soda, three large spoonfuls of ginger. 

Boston Cream Caxes,—Outside.—Half a pint of water, two- 
thirds of a cup of butter, one and a half cups of flour; boil 
water and butter together, and stir in the flour while boiling ; 
let it cool a little and add five eggs, half a teaspoonful of 
saleratus in the eggs. Inside.—Ono pint of milk, two-thirds of 
a cup of flour, one cup of sugar, two eggs; beat sugar, flour, 
and eggs, together, and stir in the milk while boiling, until it 
is about as thick as custard. Bake the outside by drops ina tin by 
a hot fire, and when cool, open and put in the insido, 

Brigham Cake.—lour cups of sugar, one of molasses, one 
cup of milk, eight cups of flour, one cup of Indian meal, five 
eggs, two cups of butter; one teaspoon of soda; spice to suit 
the taste. This makes two large loaves, 

Canary Puppiva.—The weight of three eggs in butter and 
sugar, the weight of two in flour, three eggs; spice to taste ; 
melt the butter, beat the eggs, and mix all the ingredients up 
together; boil in a well buttered mould for two hours. Serve 
with sweet sauce. 

Praw Amenioan Pancaxes.—Six eggs, one pint of flour, a 
pinch of salt, a little sugar and powered cinnamon, a piece of 
butter and some milk, Beat the six eggs very lightly with a 
pint of flour, adda pinch of salt, and stir gradually into it enough 
milk to make a smooth thin batter. Put an omelet-pan over 
the fire to become hot, rub it over with butter, and put in auf- 
ficient batter to run over it, as thin as a crown piece ; shake the 
pan when you think one side is done enough, and toss it up 80 
as to turn it. When both sides are a delicate brown, place it 
on adish, put alittle butter over it, and some grated white sugar 
and cinnamon; fry another, lay it on tho first ono, sprinkie it 
likewise, and so continue until you have enough; then cut them 
in quarters and serve very hot. 


The Useful Corner. 
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Ortuent vor Onarrep Hanps (American),—Tako three 
drachms gum camphor, three do. white beeswax, three do, 
spermaceti, and two ounces olive oil. Put them together ina 
cup on a stove, where they will melt slowly and form a white 
ointment in a fow minutes. If the hands be affected, anoint 
them on going to bed, and put ona pair of gloves. A day or 
two will suffice to heal them. 

Superior Onarer Jetry.—Half bottlo of claret, half bottle 
of white wine, the juice of two lemons, and a glass or two of 
sherry. Pour all on 1b. of loaf sugar; then take a pint of 
water and put a 6d. packet of gelatine in it; put itona slow 
fire, and when quite dissolved pour it to the wine, and run 
all through a fine hair sieve ; then pour into your mould, 

Preservation oy More Sxivs.—Nail the mole skin the fur 
side towards the wood, then wash the skin side with alum 
water, afterwards rub it with a little pumice stono to get the 
rough off; letit stay until dry. It must be washed three times, 
and dried three times. Itshould be placed out-of-doors to dry, 
as it dries quicker so than in the house. 

Wuskep Oream.—-Whisk the whites of three eggs to a stiff 
froth, and then add finely-sifted white sugar by degrees till 
sufficiently solid. ‘Chis froth will stand for two or three days. 
A little new milk may be added, if wished, when whisk all 
together. A few drops of cochineal will vary the colour of the 
dishes, 

To Taxe Greasy rrom Sinx.—Take 2 lump of magnosia, and 
rub it wet on the spot; let it dry, then brush it off, and the spot 
will generally disappear. 

To Remove Wax Canpie Greass.—Ilave an iron made 
very hot; puta piece of clean blotting paper over the spot or 
apots to be removed, and hold the iron ¢/ose to it, but do not 
lot it touch the blotting paper. The grease will be drawn into 
tho paper. 

Sorr Ginaernereap (American).—A correspondent sends to 
the Country Gentleman a recipe for making gingerbread which 
he declares to be the best ho hadever eaten. ‘The circumstance 
he mentions, that the cake wag made by a “beautiful young 
lady,” may have influenced his judgment of the results of * her 
first attempt in the baking line,” but at any rate the recipe 18 
worth trying; hero it is:-—‘ ake ] cup of molasses, 1 cup of 
c 3 eggs, 1 tablespoonfal 


of ginger, and the same of allspice and cinnamon, wineglass 


of brandy, 1 teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a cup of milk, to 
be added the last thing before baking. Mix the butter and 
sugar to acream, then add the molasses, 638%) flour, and spices, 
lastly the milk.” 

Pueservine Poursuep Steet rrom Resr.—A correspondent 
of the Boston Journal of Chemistry says that nothing is equal to 
pure parafline for preserving the polished surface of iron and 
steel from oxidation. ‘The paraflin should be warmed, rubbed 
on, and then wiped off with a woollen rag, It will not change 
the colour, whether bright or blue, and will protect the surface 

: ish——-—-M. A. Vogel, in Repertoire de 


Pharmacie, suggests that the oxidation of steel and iron instru- 


i ments is very perfectly prevented by coating them with a 


varni jasolving one part of whi rax in fifteen 
varnish made by dissol e. _part of white wax in fiftee 

parts of benzine, and applying it by means of a brush. The 
very thin layer of wax forms a perfect covering for bright in- 


| struments, and, when neoded, is casily removed, 
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Gossiy for the Week. 
na 
ITH the morrow—for the morrow really does come 
in an almanac, if nowhere else—March, tho first- 
fruits of Spring, is ushered in, and promises to be more 
lamb-like than one is apt to imagine it, judging from past 
experiences. This year, howove r, the season proves a very 
early one, frost and snow haviog left us quite a month or 
six weeks earlier than usual,-—c happy circumstance for 
the thousands of poor families suffering from the preyailing 
wido-spread distress; for with the advent of Spring we 
may reasonably hope that sov.e slight impetus at least 
will be given to trade and com merce. 
he present name of the month, if we may be pardoned 
for introducing such dry matter- of-fact details, we derive 
from the Romans, among whom it was af an early period 
the first month of the year, a3 it continued to be in several 
countries to a comparatively late date, the logal year 
beginning on the 25th of March, even in England, 80 lato 
as 1752. ° “Vor commencing the year with this month 
there seems a sufficient reason,” says One writer, ‘in the 
fact of its being tho first season, after the dead of the year, 
in which decided symptoms of a renewal of growth takes 
place, Among our Saxon forefathers the month bore the 
name of Lenet-monat—that is, longth-month —in reference 
to the longthening of the day at this season—the origin 
also ofthe term Lent.” 
Though March is not wach of a favourite with the 
oets, on account of its pre yerbially boisterous charactor, 
it has not been passed entirely by ; and no wonder, for is 


it not the opening of the ver_al season—tho link between | 


hoar-headed Frost, and Spring’s dancing sunbeams, tho 
arch of which one end rests on somnolence and death, the 
other on early hopes and gladsome juyenescence ? Or, 
as Thomson puts it, with March— 

Winter, still lingen.ag on the verge of Spring, 


Retires reluctant ; and, from time to time, 
Looks back, 


Still, he may not linger long, but must give placo to ‘ the 
tardy Spring,” with her— 
Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than tho lids of Juno's eyes, 
Or Cytherea's breath, 


We said March had not been forgotten by the poets, 
despite its ruggedness and burly voice. As tho east 
wind has had its champion, so Match meets with a worthy 
** Boswell” in Bryant, the Prince of American poets :— 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies ; 
I hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the snowy valley flies, 


Ah! Passing fow aro those who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in et of thee ! 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to mo. 


For thou to northern lands again, 
The glad and glorious sun doth bring ; 
And thou hast joined the gontle train, 
And wear'st the gentle name of Spring. 


And in thy reign of blast and storm 
miles many a long bright summer day, 
When tho changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 
And tho full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just. set out to meet the goa, 


Thou bring’st the hopo of those calm skies, 
And the soft hue of sunny showers, 

When the wide bloom on earth that lies 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 


And poor Clare, catching up the strain, tells us simply 
and sweetly ;— 
Winter is past; the little bee resumes 
er share of sun and shade, and o'er the lea 
Hums her first hymnings to the flowers’ perfumes, 
And wakes a sense of gratefulness in me, 
The little daisy keeps its wonted pace, 
Ere March by April gets disarmod of snow ; 
look of joy Opes on its smiling face, 
Turned to that Power that suffers it to blow. 
Vory see a our readers residing in tho cou 
word on the birds of the month seems called for, Amongst 
these, the water ouzel and king-fisher aye enerally 
assigned the foremost place, Tho water diidal 
cinclus), sometimes called the dipper, is found 
neighbourhood of élear and rapid st 
nest in tho cavities of stones or rocks, 
ness in diving or dipping in the water j 
has given rise to much discussion, and 
that it has the power of walking benea 
bird is frequently mot in tho Souther 
counties of Wngland, but in other p 
The beautiful kingfisher (alcedo iapida 
the poets, is dintributad over Great Britain, trec 
the ag of streams, which it skims in search o 
beotles, minnows, &e., and 
bored in the bank for that purpose, At this season of the 
year, too, while walking out, the perfume of violets and 
the song of the blackcap are delights that may often be 
enjoyed together, for the blackcap, whose song is only 
equalled by the nightingale, is one of tho earliost birds 
that arrives, Though he is a droll-looking little fellow 
‘in his bladk wig, which seems too big for ‘his head, yet 
listen to him! and if you have never heard him before, 
you will hear such music as you would hardly think such 
ah organ as a bird’s throat could mako. « There is one 
silvery shake which no other bird can compass; it sinky 
_ down to the very lowest sound music is capable of making, 
and yet is as distinet ag the low ring of a silver bell, Tho 
nightingale has no such note: for there isan unapproach- 
able depth In its low Sweetness, While singing, its throat 
is wonderfully distended, and the whole of its little body 
shivers with delight, Later in the season, it often builds 
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its compact nest amid tho sheltering leaves of tho ivy, in 
which it lays four or five ©gg8, which aro fancifully 
dashed with darkor spots of a similar hue,” 
To one who does not mind a noise, ag a popular writer 
romarks, there is great amusement to be found in living 
near a rookery, for there is always something or another 
going on in that great airy city overhead, if if only be, as 
Waskivcurn Irving says, ‘ quarrelling for a corner of the 
blanket” while in their nests, hey are nearly all 
thieves, and think nothing of stealing the foundation from 
one another’s houses during the building season, When 
some incorrigible blackguard cannot be beaten into order, 
they will all unite and drive him away; neck and crop do 
they bundle him out. Let him only show so much as his 
beak in the rookery again after his ejectment, and the 
whole police force are out and at him ina moment, No 
peace will he eyer have there any more during that 
season, though perhaps he may make it up again with 
them during tho next winter in the woods. Woe like to 
hear them cawing from the windy high elm- trees, which 
have been a rookery for centuries, and which overhang 
some old hall grey with the moss and lichen of forgotten 
years, The sound they make seems. to give a quiet, 
dreamy air to the whole landscape, and wo look upon such 
aspot us an ancient English home, standing in a land of 
eace, 
P Though daisies, those ‘ stars of earth” ag poets love to 
describe them, shine out at this season, March is the 
month, par excellence, for the violet, that flower of flowers, 
sweeter, as Shakespeare says, ‘than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes,” that betrays its modest hiding-place to the passer- 
by by its delightful fragrance. From time immemorial 
the children of song havo delighted to honour this flower, 
yet perhaps one of tho tenderest poems that was ever 
written on it was that penned by a lady—Miss Isa Craig— 
to welcome to our shores fivo yéars ago the Princess Alex- 
andra of Denmark. ‘To many of our readers the verses 
are doubtless new, and these will thank us for laying them 
before them at this season, ‘The Princess Alexandra is 
still dear as ever to the Knglish people; and the senti- 
ment of the following lines, with which wo must conclude 
our ‘‘ Gossip” this week, will, we feel suro, find an echo 
in eyery heart :— 
MARCH VIOLETS, 
In all green places where,ye blow 
Tenderest thoughts of God that grow, 
Violets! March violets! 
Hidden hearts that, lying low, 
Sweeten all about you so 
Violets! March violets! 


The love of youth isin your breath, 
Love of youth more strong than death, 
Violets! March violets ! 
Gathered in the greening glade, 
And on lips of promise laid, 
Violets! March violets! 


, Other sweetness too ye take, 
Often Iceep for saddest sake— 
Kept for soft’ning old regrets— 
To hearts throbbing ye aro prest, 
Ye are laid on hearts at rest, 
Violets! March violets | 
* ” * * 
Welcome! And as, year by year, 
We hail thy time of coming here, 
To England, with the violets, 
May they bring thee no rogrets 
Save for joy the heart forgets 
In a deeper, tenderer bliss ; 
Bring thee no regrets but this, 
Violets! March violets! 


High Hite and General Gossip. 


A areat deal of gossip has been occasioned in a village 
near Bristol, in consequence of an amusin episode that 
occurred in a place of worship in the neighbourhood the 
other Sunday evening. It appears that the minister of 
the chapel was preaching to a respectable congregation, 
and, being rather long in his sermon, somo of his hearers 
began to got impatient, when, to the great surprise of all 
present, an elderly matron sitting in thé body of the 
chapel called out in a clear, shrill voice, ‘Out it short, 
Mr.——; it only wants five minutes to eight.” Great 
difficulty was experienced by those prosont in keeping 
their risiblo faculties in subjection, while tho effect on the 
oratorical powers of the preacher yag magical, for he 
almost cures | gave out the Doxology, and tho 
meeting was brought to a speedy termination, 

THE cheapening movement seems to be spreading into 
quarters where if could have been little expected, A 
correspondent says the other day Lady —— was geen 

uying a saddle of mutton at a co-operative store, and 
taking it away with her in her carriage. Tow true this 
may be wo know not, but this week wo ourselves, says 
the Court Journal, saw, in King-street, Covent-garden, 
a titled lady, with her daughters in the carriage, cheapen- 
ing a pair of very suspicious-looking fowls from a dirty 
street hawker, who stood on the steps, leaning into the 
carriage, while powdered John was attentive by the side, 

fa dinner-party had beon given two or three days after 
We should have known the exact fato of the birds—and 
the eaters, 


: j ife has just como to 
ight, in connection with which an inhabitant of Driffield, 


is largely interested, Some fort 

yours ago aman named Thomas Blakey, of Bishop Wilton, 
near Pocklington, “ left his country for his 
good,” haying been convicted and sentenced 


offence for which be would 
not now be liable to more than six months at the tread- 


n a s1x children behind him in 
England to provide for themselves, It seems that 

lakey, on obtaining his liberty, made Van Diemen’s Land 
—to which he had been transported —hig adopted country ; 
aad that ho entered into speculation 
eminently suecessful. N othing, however, was e 


country’s 
to seven 


ver heard 


18 Which proved | 
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withdrew, 
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of him by his family until very lately, when pita 
respecting his death and fortunate career was pee Th 
obtained. His son William, who has resided in Dri wit 
many years, casually met with a Bishop Wilton ae ated 
recognised him as a playfellow, and expressed mu "3 
prise at seeing him in England, as he had been Je A 
expect that all tho family had gone to America. Wit 
to Blakey’s surprise the Bishop Wilton man reese: mad 
that a letter has lately been received by a gent ining 
residingin that village from Van Diewen’s Land, ARE ates 
for particulars of the family, and requesting certi pee 
of the registers to be procured and forwarded. Une 
sequence of this unexpected information, William re 
went to Bishop Wilton to ascertain the truth of wha ftat 
been told him. He found that his long-lost father, Se ho 
he had regained his liberty, had married a Mbt two 
went out in the same ship with him, and that he ea 
sons and one daughter by her ; that his father accum 1ike 
a large fortune, and when ho died had left something ko 
£7,000 behind him, which, on tho death of his wife, ih 5 
is now 65 years of age, will be divisible amor liam 
deceased’s nine children, or their representatives. WV} a 40 
Blakey immediately took steps to establish his claim 
a share of the property. a 
A LETTER from Vienna gives somo details of the famou 
entertainment of the ex-King of Hanover to such 0 Tho 
former subjects as came lately to see him in Austria. tho 
Hanoverian incident, indeed, continues to pre-occupy, 
Pe eaee! world. The great halls of Kur-Salon, an @ a 
elonging tothe m unicipality of Vienna, had been prep ee 
for this event. The nobility, middle classes, and aveh 
population of Hanover had sent numerous representa % 
to Metzing with the mission to express tho lively sy™ 


pathy of the former subjects of King George for the Hous? — 


of Guelph. Those delegates were bearers of numerge 
presents to the Royal family, consisting of vases of ane 
value, silver statuettes, albums, caskets, embroider ’ ae 
other objects of art and industry, of exquisite wor er 
ship. rom half-past seven in the evening the Orne 
apartments were filled with about 1,100 Hanover 
awaiting the King and Queen. All those persons | z 
been received in the afternoon at Hietzing by his Mayen 
and Queen Mary. The levee had lasted five eh 3 
During the morning the Emperor Francis Joseph wen 
present his congratulations to his Royal guests. the 
evening, when King George entered the Sur-Salons is 
band of the Austrian regiment of which his Majesty: 
honorary commander, played the Hanoverian nay 
hymn. The walls, hung with drapery, were covered v1 6A 
escutcheons bearing the Royal insignia, and on long Ye tho 
were displayed the magnificent gold and silver plate of y 
Royal family, as well as the splendid presents successly® 
presented to the King since his marriage ; comprisitf 
among other pieces, the threo silyer oaks with their 92, o 
leaves of the same metal, a present from the nobility 
Ost Frise, about twenty-five years ago. In the are se 
apartment was erected an immengo buffet, attended bh 
whole army of servants in the Royal livery, and this 10 | 
range, thronged by a motley crowd of workmen, gene sf 
officers, farmers, c amberlains, dignitaries, and functio ; 
aries of the ancient Court of Hanover, presented a mo g 
curious spectacle. The King, who camo from Hiei 
with all his family, walked through the groups conyersitt 
freely with his guests, asking the namosof his countryme?) 
inquiring into their actual situation, and having a grate 
word for each of these men, happy to find themselves 


presence of their Sovereign, for to them King George Pe : 


not ceased to be the legitimate monarch, At ten 0! ng 
there was a movement of curiosity, for the King, ong 
his arm to the Queen, approached the buffet, and tak 
a gigantic tankard which ‘the chamberlain, Baron , 


Wedell, had just filled with champagne, which was flow1? 5 


in abundance (2,400 bottles were consumed), drank a tous 
to his country. At this moment the band of the Austin d 
regiment struck up the English national anthem, 

save the King.” ‘The assembly, waving their hats ye 
handkorchiets, shouted, “ Long live the King!” vert 
to say in German, “ Es lebo der Koenig!” or ** Hoch 1“ 
Konig!” Then his Majesty, after making a estu 
indicating that he was going to speak, placed nee 
in tho centre of the srand saloon, and pronounced, iis 
voice interrupted by emotion, a speech through which igh 
company was carried away with an enthusiasm W mi 
contrasted strangely with the tears shed at that mom 

by the King, the Queen, the Hereditar 


Prince, an dato 
Princesses. After tho speech the Royal. family cause 
° presented to them, without distinction of rank, 


workmen, farmers, old soldiers, and a fow tradesmen bess 
had come from Vienna with their wives. Court etique 
was banished on the occasion, the 
Ture last ball at the Tuileries was loss crowded than i 
preceding one, and therefore more agreeable. ‘The neal 
of military uniforms wag unusually great, and Bev er 
Inglish officers were present. Their Majesties ente f 
at ten o’clock the Salon Louis XIV., where a number ' 
presentations took place, and then proceeded to the aie 
in which the members of the Diplomatic Body Were 2800 4 
bled. After some short delay the Emperor and Emp 
proceeded to the Salle des Marechaux, and dancing ato 5 
commenced. Tho former was dressed in the uniforr t0 
a general officer, whilst the latter wore a dross of W Tle 
silk shot with silver, over which was a tunic of white he 1 
also having silver embroidery ; the corsage fringed iy of 
gold, presented all round above a magnificent edgMs , 
diamonds and emeralds, On the skirt of the dress, 0 the 
left, were arranged ostrich and peacock feathers, and ee 
right a resplendent bouquet of brilliants, ‘Che head r 
was composed of green and white ostrich plui.es, * 
together by an agraye of diamonds on the left eid? de 
pearl necklace encircled the neck. Tho Princess Mat Kirt 
wore white; the Princess de Motternich, a white f on 
shot with silver, and a green satin body crossed 1 y 


: ; ; Pull 
| with basques trimmed with zlbeline and knotted tasteful y 


behind ; from the shoulders floated sleeves of tulle, rune 
larly trimmed; a ceinture of diamonds went roun 
waist, the head-dross being ostrich feathers held on 1300 
left with a diamond clasp. At midnight supper took P tio 
in the Salon de Diane, and towards one their Mayes 
Dancing was kept up until three, 
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ei een HAMILTON GRAEME.* 
Louita Ga es story, which is dedicated to Maria 
to publish ; peach as the lady who encouraged its author 
Tecurring sp. : intended to illustrate that ‘The daily- 
generations ee acle of temporal misery incurred in after 
Tegarded. sj afk Progenitor’s sin is not, as too generally 
by uence, Con Y.accidental, or even only a natural con- 
but has yrding to the course of this world’s events, 
fulfilment. o Afpiuonal, cause,” such cause being ‘The 
from: Sinai,” Pe ne given thousands of years ago 
00k, and wo 18 18 the author’s own explanation of her 
is well ) must confess the promise of the introduction 
amilte in the narrative, 
the reader a poastd 18 &@ young man who is introduced to 
Come fiito th mn to Monteith Park, which, it seems, had 
theans fit by 4 ands of his progenitors by unhallowed 
dered the vionee o 2g murdered or caused to be mur- 
a “ightful owner, From that time a curso ap- 


ra thts the property; one member after 
nd; and Ha ‘ltont meets with a sudden or unnatural 
Sequence hu muton's father, Colonel Graeme, is in con- 
Session of hee sammoned from Intlia to take pos- 
He gelly is 6 estate that now in due order falls to him. 
Prope ty easton, comes home, seems to enjoy his 

eavily’ iny ie time, but takes to gambling, becomes 
obtains his th ved, mortgages as much as he can, then 
) his death ee § signature, as the heir to the property at 
Wishes to nee paper by means of which ho represents he 
‘through for tow four thousand pounds, but on which, 
| gery, he obtains forty thousand ;' and then, 


till, : ; 
miata "8 and becoming more involved, he commits 
Th ; 
in BH cha iat at this period holds a commission in the 
Wrohire ed to find how. terribly his father has 
it may ho 1m; but the debt has been incurred, and that 
Son, ful] met, he sells the estates and his army commis- 
hig Iations Lp every creditor, but is compelled through 
hin to. ie le conduct to seek a clerk’s situation to enable 
Bives Btn his mother and an inyalid sister. He 
; ‘e erie to his employers, and just as ho is pro- 
‘With attom ener position of trust, a robbery. takes place 
tial evide pted arson; ho is accused, and the circumstan- 
Convicted nce goes go strongly against him, that ho is 
ife hébiin oe sentenced to death. When all hope of 
RrVitude pee, the sentence is commuted to that of penal 
Dut after or life, Ho is drafted to New South Wales, 
Of the Selanan n years’ convict service, the real perpetrator 
‘ i 18 detected ; Hamilton receives a free pardon ; 
& heir fy nd the heroine of the story, Ethel Montague, 
: ‘4 eee ras pie faithful to him through all his 
‘Deant 16 usual happy marriage, with its dower of 
ean a children, forms a fitting conclusion to. tho 


OF j pest outline will suffice to givo the reader a notion 
authoy & BtSe manner of treatment .adopted by the 
», Dut the book must be read to understand fully 
dications of the story, which, on the 
| ‘4 ingly well managed. Itis evidently the 
Promnisin« hn untried hand, however, and as such is very 
Would es wee if a new edition should be called for, it 
Wo Would Hs to make a few desirable alterations. Thus, 
de at th Uggest to the author that the following remark 
“and 4 16 conclusion of the trial is unjust to both judge 


.wlry, who were empannelled by their country to ad- 


o par ; 
Pardon, in the face of strong evidence, because any 


ny: 
al Sera ae brought before them should chanco to 
Putas ‘r dependent on him for maintenance. ‘The 
‘Built of 8 the writer, “whose fiat had decreed the 
Will had o ears yi one, or the judge whose words and 
taken by *dained that the life givon by God should bo 
the thoy hepa these toss on their beds disturbed by 
ing 9» Bat of the misery their judgment might be bring- 
ON their bed, ge and jury were in the habit of ‘ tossing 
goon be with such considerations, justice would 
WOuld suo. banished from our, courts. Again, we 
following pact to the writer that such sentences as the 
Me down ay t be improved upon: ‘‘I would sooner lay 
awake think die”; and, ‘I woko weeping and laid 
to hig wish ng if whether I had always tried to couform 
Casily be a &c. These, howeyer, are blots that can 
®Xcq leticiag, ee from a yolume that displays many 


‘You 
‘ha 


Baby 4 
Ting MAY AND OTHER HOME POEMS.+ 
Monthy ty collection of pooms is the first part of a 
‘Who hag > 0° Of the collected writings of a gentleman 
Childhoo pioved himself to be emphatically the poet of 
© home affections, and has fairly earned for 
ore iq tongst the noble company of British 
® 318 in his verses an absence of all thoso 
metaphorical oxtrayagancies that mark 


& place 


FY thmical 

08 

Pasa me 80 
a 


t 


ealth of feel; 
; o are ry 3 
aud Wethin, Lcduainted with the joys of domestic lifo ; 
bi poceding to 
rh § Carofiy] C 
se Ls first 425628*siied and revised edition of his writings. 
“tom piece “ment gives us many of the most popular 


OTK is to . eet 

Nn 1g Sormbleie’ finisheed in five parts, but each 

Caders, th SS “ea itself; and we would recommend 

we Poems,” even rt, to possess themselves of these 

ae ~~. Ven if they do not care to completo the 
mame tana a 

c ; + or, The Fourth Generation 

ow, HADWELL. rh b Generation, 

The 

» 8 

Way, Lu dpate NET, 


Benivati ried y Mnes. 
. ndon; William Macintosh, 24, 


Torn Pedting Ring and other Home Poems. 
On Lon ; Routledge and Sons, The Broad- 


: law according to the data presented to them, and | 


me writers we might mention, while they | 


THE .LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


yolume. We will give one quotation that will doubtless 
do more than any words of ours to make tho reader 
anxious to peruse the whole collection :— 


BABY'S SHOES. 


O those little, those little blue shoes! 
Those shoes that no little feet use ! 
O the price were high 
That those shoes would buy, 
Those little blue unused shoes ! 


For they hold the small shape of feet 
That no more their mother's eyes meet, 
That by God's good will, 
Years since grew atill, 
And ceased from their totter so sweet! 


And O, since that baby slept, 
So hush’d! how the mother has kept, 
- With a tearful pleasure, 
That little dear treasure, 
And o'er them thought and wept! 


For they mind her for evermore 
- Of a patter along the floor, 
And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees, 
With the look that in life they wore. . 


As they lie before her there, 
There babbles from chair to chair 
A. little sweet face, 
That’s a gleam in the place, 
With its little gold curls of hair. 


Then O wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 
And whose sight makes such fond tears start, 


DEBRETY’S PEERAGE, AND DEBRETI'S 
BARONETAGEH.* 


‘«‘DEBRETT” is so universally known, and s0 justly 
esteemed for the accuracy, no less than the breadth and 
completeness of the information it supplies, that it seems 
almost a work of supererogation for a reviewer to do more 
than notify year by year the publication of the two hand- 
some volumes—not to possess which is 4 mark of incom- 
pleteness in any well ordered household—stating any 1m~ 
provements that may bo effected, or additions that may 
pe made from time to time. 

These admirable works, which are annually corrected 
under the direct personal revision of nearly every pecr, 
baronet, and knight mentioned in the volumes, or by 


members of their family, supply, among other interesting | 


matter—1. The full biography, with date of creation of 
every peer of Great Britain, Scotland, and Treland—2. 
Tho full biography of the predecessor of each peer—3. Tho 


At ’ : 
widows of every peer and baronet, with father’s name, 


of every peer, 


residence, &c,— 4. The living children 
married, rank, 


with the date of birth, marriago, to whom 
position, and biography—é. The courtesy 
every peer, or his children, alphabetically arranged— 
G. The seat, residence, and club of every Peet, and every 
relative having a title—7. The bipgrep with tho 
heraldic arms of the see, of each archbishop and bishop 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland—8, The full biography 
i ed paronst date of sreeuoy Wi 
club, &c.—9, Tho full biography 
every baronet, with seat, aa Br club, &c.—10. The 
name and honours held by the predecessors of every 
baronet; and—11, The correct heraldic pinEDAry of the 
arms of every pecr, peeress (in her own right), and baronet. 
Containing such a vast fund of information, all clearly 
printed, and neatly arranged, it is not surprising that 


ebrett still holds the foremost place amongst works of the | 
other and more | 


that haye sprung | 


kind, notwithstanding the number of 
youthful competitors for public favour 
into existence since it was projected. 


SS neeeremntional 


BOOKS FOR THE GIRLS.—SISTER KATE.+ 


Tus is a well-told family story, designed to show how 
vast an influence for good a daughter ma exert in a 
household. Sister Kate is a young woman Who 1s brought 
home from her grandmother’s—where she had been ah Ing 
since her mother’s second marriage—by her father-in-law, 
on the death of his wifo, to superintend the management 
of his house. On her arriyal sho finds the children — 
owing probably to the fact of their mother being for many 
veges a confirmed invalid, and the father being weak in 


ody and indecisive though loving in character—have 
towards servants, 


her quiet, loving, 
rso of time, effects 


grown up self-willed and overbearing 
and quarrelsomo with each other. By 
and consistent life, however, she, in cow : Tae 
p radical change in the home, ill-tempers vanish, kindness 
and mutual forbearance are nurtured, and peace and love 
reign where once little was to be found but anarchy and 
discord, The main fault of the yolume, In an arbislio 
point of yiew, is the unapproachable porfection 0 Cate 8 
character ; however pretty such beings may appear in 
broke, in real life, we strongly suspect, they are not to be 
found. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Bemrose’s Fret Cutting and Perforated Carving, 4to, 5a., el, 1 
Bowman's Thoughts for Workers and Sufferers, 12m0, ls, Bie, el, 
Braddon’s Charlotte's Inheritance, 3 vols, er. 3vo, 31s. td., Cl. 
Dickens’s Bleak House, illnst., er. Svo, 3s. 6d,, cl. 

Ewald’s John Falk, a Novel, 3 vola., or, SV0, 318. 6d,, cl. 

Handel's Messiah, 8yo, Is,, swd, ae 29, el 
Leslie’s Dawn of Light, a Story of the Zenana Mission, ery of, Cl, 
Lytton’s (Lord) Miscellancous Prose Works, 3 Vols., 8¥0, 308-5 ¢l, 
Macdonald’s Disciple, and ather Poems, 12mo, 68. ¢l 

Oliphant’s Brownlows, 3 vols., er, Bvo, 31s. Gd., Cl, fi: Gel el 
Robertson's Sermons preached at Brighton, First Series, eee € | 
Shady Side and Sunny Side, New England stories, ¢r- By?» By IA ry: Che 
Wynch’s Margie Glyde, a Sketch, 2 vols., cr, 8¥0, 128; Cl 
Wynne’s Curate of West Norton, 12mo, Is., bds. 
Yates’s Forlorn Hope, }2mo, gs., bds. 

* Debrett’s Llustrated Peerage of the 
Britain and Lreland, 1868. ondon ; 
hill, H.C. at 4 

Debrett's Illustrated Baronetage, with the Knightage of the 
United Kinedom. 1868; Dean and Son. 


+ Sister Nate; or, the Power of Influence. 
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nite? Kingdom of Creat 
Dean and Son, Ludgate- 


By Juuta Appison. 


| New Edition. London; Marlborouga & Cov, Ave Maria Lane, 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 
“Rien Sans Toi,” By Léonie Tonel. (Wm, Czerny, $1, Regent- 


street.) 

Rien Sans Tor!—This is a short, easy, graceful piece in~A 
flat. The composor styles his work a souvenir, and dedicates it 
a ma tante. So it is only natural to imagine there is some 
romance attached to it; secing that while it is up to the average 
standard of such compositions, there is nothing especially 
original in it to recommend it to the public. In these days of 
shallow: plots we fancy a writer of fiction might turn our hint 
to advantage, and convert each bar of this musical trifle, by the 
aid of certain tricks in the trade, into several pages of a three- 
volume novel. Or, another service may be found for, this picce. 
Its title may render it useful to those who have not the patience, 
or feel that it would be impracticable, to wait until Mr. Peter 
Spenser, in his “ Languago of Flowers,” which was commenced 
in our last number, treats of the sentiment, ‘‘ Nothing without 
Thee,” and tells us by what blossom it is represented. “ Rien 


Sans Toi,” is a very powerful declaration, and the presentation of 


a simple oe of music may be converted intoa matter of grave, 
nay, life-long importance. 


DANCE MUSIC. 


“The Noble Hunt Gallop.” By A. Renard, (Wm, Czerny, 
81, Regent-street,) 
“Fleurs d'Amour Valses.” By H, Steglich. (Wm. Ozerny, 


81, Regent-strect.) 

“The Meteor Valsos.” 
81, Regent-street.) 

Trr Noste Hunt Gatnor.—There are two classes of the 
community always ready to welcome a gallop—the loversof the 
chase, and the lovers of the dance. ‘The gallop of the hunt and 
the gallop of the ball-room, although differing widely in their 
respective features, have nevertheless one aim in common-—viz., 
pleasurable excitement. Pleasure may be termed the sweet 
condiment of life, and whatever has the power of producing this 
vital relish is to be held highly in admiration, ‘This is a word 
for gallops in general, Now for the “Noble Hunt Gallop” in 

articular. Of course A. Renard knew what he was about when 

e determined to dedicate his gallop to ‘the huntsmen of Eng- 
land.” He knew when hoe got the chance he would lead them 
a pretty dance. Let but this spirited piece sound within hearing 
of the bold, but courteous, hunter, and should place and oppor- 
tunity serve, he will soon be found together with the coy, buf 
yielding, maiden, “ to chase the glowing hours with flying fect,”’ 
to the healthful recreation of the pair, and the sly enjoyment of 
A, Renard, for (if the use of a slang word may for once be 
allowed in these columns) his desire is to “sell,” and tho greater 
the number whom he induces to pursue the sport, the more ho 
will do so. In sober earnest, he deserves to be run after, for 
this is a capital galapade. It is in two flats, with a trio in 
three. 

Fievrs p’Amour Varses.—These valses are of fair avorage 
merit.. ‘The melody of No. 2, however, is especially pleasing, 
and might form the foundation of a taking ballad, if suitably 
arranged and set to equally pleasing words, The introduction, 
in the key of G, is, in character with the title, expressive, The 
valses, with the exception of No, 2, which isin tho key of © 
major, are in one sharp, and the whole piccd contains no 
diflicult or tiresome bars whatever. ¢ 

Tue Merror Varses.—This sot of valses, like the foregoing, 
are of average morit. Like them, too, they boast a pictorial 
title-page. ‘The music is adapted to be faintly heard whilst 
whisking round the ball-room, or when busily engaged with 
one's own thoughts. ‘The title is not inaptly chosen. | Such 


By A, Ergmann. (Wm. Czerny, 


ates | compositions as this, acceptable as undoubtedly they are, are 
th 1¢ | ’ 
f the x a of | calculated to cross our path as Meteors,” 
oO. } 


We should soon 
sicken of them, if they took-the place of fino sterling musical 
works, just as our sonses would be palled were we met daily, by 
the showy glare of a meteor instead of the cloar life-giving 
influence of the sun. Still, ‘ Meteors” certainly have their 
use, although astronomers are not as yet agreed upon what that 
use is; and valsos supply a public demand, and wo are of 
opinion that each fresh set is useful just in proportion as it 
administers to this want. In’ other words, success is the 
measure of the worth of dance music, 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
“ Hiver ot Printemps,’ Par Alessandro Morello. (Augener 
and Co,, 86, Newgate-strect.) it Soe 
Hiver er Parnremrs.—We are face to face with the time. 
of which Scott gives tho following truthful description—though 
perhaps the forwardness of the season may make it seem rather 
too sombre a picture of the present month this year :— 
“ No mark of vegetable life is seen, j 
No bird to bird repeats his tuneful call, 
Save the dark leaves of some rude evergreen, 
Save the lone redbreast on the moss-grown wall.” 
Here, however, opportunely comes this piece to cheer us, by 
awakening in us thoughts of that more pleasant time which haa 
thus been sung :— 


“The cowslip with her golden key 
Has open’d now the door of Spring; 
The flow’rs peep out from lawn and lea, 
And little birds awake to sing. 


The wild thyme breathes upon the air 
So sweet a breath, that thither stray, 
Love-led, the roving bees, and there 
Steal honeyed kisses all the day. 
Tho nightingales, love-mated; sing 
Their bridal lays in forest dells ; 
While all the little lilies ring 
A marriage peal with ivory bells,” 
Alessandro Morelli tells us that his composition is a “ musical 
poem,” and they who have sullicient imagination and musical 
culture to. appreciate his creation will give him their hoarty 
thanks for it. But he must not expect that the general public 
will comprehend, or even wish to comprehend, the full depth 
of his meaning. Most will tako the surface melody and judge 
it by their standard test, ‘(1s tho tune pretty’ Even among 
this class, however, we believe the piece will find admirers, iis 
also among that lesser class who do not so vociferously demand 
“tune,” but © dashing passages ” that will show oft their eXO= 
cution, and prove their right to bo called brilliant performers. 
But it is evidently to “ fit audience find, though few,” that the 
able compeser seoks, and with them is all his sympathy. A 
musical contemporary, of acknowledged talent and discretion, 
laments that the piece, as a whole, is too fragmentary, — We, 
however, are of opinion that the work is not.to be rogarded 
wholly from a musical point of view, but also from & poctical, 
or why is it called “a poem: ¢ dn truth, we likeit as itis, and 
do not wish itto be otherwise. As Alessandro Morello has 
undoubtedly grest skill and judgment in his favourite art, all 
he has to do is, strenuously to persevere, and pationtly to wait 
for the success which must be in store for him. 
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dtotubrlin. 


Our readers will not have forgotten our articles on tho 
troubles of housekeepers, in which we endeavoured to show 
that extravagant prices were being charged by the retail 
butchers; and sought to point out how so serious an evil 
might be remedied. Thanks to the agitation that was 
made by tho Press, the retail prices of meat have declined 
at least 25 per cont., and Materfumilias has been a clear 
gainer tothat extent. Within tho last few weeks another 
grievance, particularly severe in the West-end of London, 
has been exposed, it being proved that the West-end 
grocers havo been in the habit of charging at least fifty 
per cent. more than the wholesale prices legitimately 
warranted, Of course the grocers denied it, and tried to 
get up some sort of defence, butit proved so lamentablo a 
failure that it would have been better for them had they 
remained silent altogether. The result is thatithe co- 
operative system has been brought into practico, stores 
have been opened, and others are now in course of forma- 
tion, to supply to families unadulterated articles at only a 
fair working profit over the wholesale prices, Gentlemen, 
impressed with the imposition so long practised, havo taken 
to carry home their own articles from the head-quarters, 
and, as a consequence, shopkeepers have beon compelled 
to exercise a great deal more care in makin g their charges, 
and will doubtless have to lower their prices still more if 
the agitation is continued. Thero is yet another matter 
that will have to be taken up and fully investigated, and 
that is the enormous difference betweon the wholosalo and 
retail price of fish. In the meantime, we learn from tho 
voluminous correspondence that has takon placo, that 
housekeepers cannot exercise too much caro. in using 
their weights and scales to all groceries sent home, and 
in properly checking their bills. 


WE havo alroady referred at length in these columns to 
tho advantages possessed by marriod women in America, 
as regards the holding of Property, over and above those of 
their English sisters ; and though we have little patience 
with the bluestockingism that is everlastingly clamouring 
for abstract ‘‘ rights,” we cannot but think En rlish ladies 
have substantial ground for complaint against the existing 
Marriago Laws. ‘ho mistake is that those who attempt to 
legislate in the matter generally go too far, and in their 

roposed amendments seem to ignore the existence of the 

usband altogether, However, it may interest many of 
our readers’ to know that decisive steps aro about to bo 
taken, and havo, indeed, already been commenced, to 
bring about reform in tho laws relating to the property 
and maintenance of married women, It is sought to geta 
bill through Parliament, tho effect of which if passed into 
an Act would bo substantially as follows :—'T'ho act of 
marriage should not confer any title to real or personal 
estate, A married woman would bo capable of holding, 
alienating and bequeathing proporty, and of suing and 
being sued as if she were a femme sole, Hor earnings in 
any occupation carried on by hor separately from that of 
her husband should belong to horself, If a marriod woman 
died intestate her husband would haye the same sharo 
of her estate as sho would have of his if he had died 
intestate, A married woman would be liable on 
contracts mado by herself or jointly with her husband, 
Tho bill would not. interfere with ante-nuptial soettle- 
ments and agreements. In support of this bill, amongst, 
other evidence, that of two London stipendiary magistrates 
is adduced—Mr, ‘raill and Mr, Vaughan—as to somo 
of the hardships suffered by married women, especially 
of the poorer classes; but it is thought by some persons 
that these matters should be tho subject of separate 
enactment, 


A ourrous and sad incident is reported from Man- 
chester, We hear that the Manchester coroner held an 
inquest recently, on the bodies of a young man and a 
young woman, who had been found the previous day in 
the Rochdale canal, near David-strect. They were 
identitied as those of Thomas Royal, book-keépor, of 
Ormond-street, and Elizabeth Gouldyard, single woman, 
Tho two had “kept company” for somo time, and, on 
Saturday afternoon week, left a houso in Portland-streot 
together, apparently on very friondly terms, Nothing 
was seen or heard of either again until tho bodies wero 
discovered in the canal. In tho man’s pockets were found a 
watch and about £3, Asistor of the young woman stated at 
the inquest that they made no inquiries until the Wednes- 
day, being under tho impression that the 
off somewhere to get married, 
that ho would have a quiet wedding, 
violence were found upon the deceased, an 
be conjectured that they had fallen int 
accident, probably while larking,” 
an open verdict, 


eee ett maeerettin ees, 


Wiro has not heard of the famous Pates de foie Gras ? 

ur readers at least will be interested to learn ‘somo curi- 
ous particulars about this delicacy, of which 2,600 ,000fr, 
worth is consumed in Paris every winter. Most of these 
Pies come from Bergerac, Agen, Perigueux, Bordeaux, 
und Strasbourg ; but afew are algo mado in Paris, It 
has beon asserted that these pies were common among 
tho ancients, and that Pliny mentions them; but the 
Moniteur assigns another origin to them, stating that a 
Norman of the name of Close, who was Marshal de Con- 
tades’ steward at Strasbourg, invented the pie in question 
in 1780. M. de Contades was soon after superseded by 
Marshal de Stinville, but Close continued to make tho 
pies, and never failed to place them on his new master’s 
table ; but, to his great discomfiture, M. do Stinville, 
who was not particular about his dinner, ato them as he 


discovered hanging to a cord. 
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would have done anything elso, with the greatest indiffer- 
6nee. Close, who had expected high encomiums for his 
culinary talents, was so deeply offended at this supreme 


comtempt for his masterpiece, that he resigned his post, 
in which, however, he had 


and there sold his pies to the public, his establishment 
being the first of the kind in France, 
man, and would probably have died 


of truftles, 


predecessor, Vatel, Close took the misfortune to heart, 


and could not survive his defeat—he died of grief. Of 


all the terrines now so much sought after by the gas- 
tronomic Parisians, that improperly called the terrine 
de Nerac is considered the best. ‘Theso truffled pies, 
however, do not como from Nerac, but from Agen; and 
& curious circumstance which, perhaps, has contributed 
to their fame is this, that, contrary to custom, the dishes 
containing them are without any address or indication 
whatever of the maker. 


Ik sie gain in one way, it sooms that tho British 
Materfamilias is to suffer in another, 
the Cattle Plague can now no longer be urged by the 
butchers, and co-operation, though occasionally assuming 
aspects almost farcical, as a little episode recorded in 
another column shows, is bringing down the price of 
groceries; but now, as if asa counterpoise, it is stated 
on good if not unimpeachable authority that we must 
give up all idea of a cheap loaf. During tho last three 
or four years wheat has beon gradually growing dearer. 
In the second week of February, 1865, the average for 
the United Kingdom was 38s. 4d; per qr.; in February, 
1866, it had crept up to 4ds. 5d. per qr.; in February, 
1867, it had risen boldly to 61s, 4d. per qr.; and now in 
Iebruary, 1868, tho last average recorded was 73s. 4d. 


per qr, Nor does it seem likely that there will be any 
material abatement, for some timo to come at all 
eyonts, 


scaeepetneneennemennene eee 


Titar parents cannot be too careful in watching over the 
literature that may find its way into the hands of their 
children, is being continually forced upon our attention 
by tho records of tho police courts and the testimony of 
prison chaplains; but erhaps the most suggestive, if not 
the most painful case that has come under our notice for 
somo time, has transpired within'the last fowgdays at an 
inquest held by Dr. Lankester at tho Empress of Russia 
Tayern, Owen’s-row, Islington, upon the body of a boy 
named Victor Verbeyst, aged 13 years, who came to his 
death by hanging. tr, Joseph Verbeyst, the father of 
the deceased, who was much affected while giving his 
evidence, said he was a Belgian, and had been in London 
only a few years. ‘The son assisted him in his trade as a 
pocket-book maker, and on Wednesday week the lad left 
the workshop, and he saw no moro of him until he was 
He was in a sitting 
posture, and was quite dead. Deceased had been reading 
some of the cheap literaturo and trashy publications of 
tho day, and the witness’s impression was that he had 
been ‘ experimenting,” and had killed ‘himself acci- 
dentally. Surely such a fact as this is sufficient to prove 
to parents, if proof were required, the necessity for their 
exercising a judicious authority as to what their children 
shall read ; and that this is by no means an exceptionable 
caso was evidenced by the coroner, who stated that he had 
known ‘many ”—mark the word—many cases whero 
children had ‘been killed through ‘experimenting ” at 
hanging, their first notions of which they doubtless 
received from tho reading of vicious literature. 

IINGLISH LADIES have never, except in very rare in- 
stances indeed, aspired to the notoriety acquired by many 
of their American sisters in public speaking; yet now 
and then, when any good. purpose has had to be served, 
they have proved that they can speak to the point. Thus 
the Duchess of Sutherland, a few evenings ago, presented 

rizes to the mombers of the 20th Middlesex (Railway) 
tifles, who mustered in the hall of Stafford House to the 
number of between 300 and 400, The Duchess addressed 
tho men in tho following terms :—‘‘ Volunteors of the 
20th Middlesex, T haye great pleasure in seeing you here 
for this purpose, and giving you the prizes you havo so 
well won. It was a sourco of satisfaction to me that my 
husband, who has always taken so great an interest in 
those connected with our railways, should be asked to 
belong to tho corps whose appearance in marching past 
before the Sultan at Wimbledon impressed me favourably 
last year. Having been called on to give prizes to our 
Sutherland volunteers in the northern extremity of the 
country, and now ‘here ia London, I feel the greatest 
pleasure in doing so, I have been struck by the general 
and widespread nature of this great volunteer movement, 
which has now become one of tho firmest foundations of 
England’s strength. It is my intention to give a prize 
to be shot for on a future occasion.” The Duchess then 
proceeded to distribute the prizes to the successful com- 
petitors, 


ine 

Fro the highest to the lowest, the women of Paris, 
natives as well as foreignors, seem to sock notoriety in 
every shape and form, hoy desire their cecentric toilettes 
to be recorded, and invite journalists to say funny and 
complimentary things about them, as in olden days the 
court fool assisted at tho festive sulon, A gossiping writer 
in the Siecle thus refers to this state of things :—* ashion- 
able ladies have now assumed the character of comedians : 
instead of having a great day at homo their great day 
must be one of a public nature, ‘The domestic retreat 
presents a scene too limited for them ; they seek one or 
other of the city theatres, and when some journal has the 
polite indiscretion to announce that on such a day and at 
such an hour they will take a drive with such an equipage, 
und such a toilette round the lake, will be hapy 


, vy for the 
Whole of the day. On tho day after a first performance 


®y read in certain journals, in a ‘ high lifo’ article the 
namos of the most fushionable ladies who were present ; 


managed to accumulate a 
tolerable capital. Ho opened ashop in the Rue Mésange 


He became a rich 
a happy one, had 
not, a few years later, in 1792, a man of the namo of 
Doyen, at Bordeaux, improved the pie by the addition 
This was too much; not unlike his great 


The bugbear of 


Punnvary 20, 1866 


of others » 


and those names are often found by the side jot 
equally celebrated, but of another description of is i 
Have theso grandes dames ever exclaimed agains, Have 
miscuous society in which they find then tho jour- 
their husbands eyer lodged a complaint against to of thi 
nalist ? No; whence f conclude that, in Se a if all 
voisinage, ladies of fashion are in no way, idisp sdiamon 
the world knew that they adorned, with aor talien# 
and bare necks, the sulle of the Opera or t ‘tclk more 
Doubtless the journalist would have been where their 
polite if he reseryed for them a place apart, W sled with 
aristocratic names would not bo found. a sth must 
those of far less pretensions; but herein phi He as circle 
do its work. In the absence of a box in the on 
some must be satisfied with a stall in the gallery. 


AN account of a terrible tragedy attributed tes that 
affections reaches us from Rio Janeiro. It app nsf 
some seven months agoa family named Cuyas tra thom 
their residence from Monte Video to Rio, and “Mfonotta, 
came a man of 33 years of age named sapere Foes 
who, having become enamoured of the olde and W. 
Genoveya, determined to cast his lot with t ies yes 
betrothed to the object of his affections 5008 Fat of 
arrival there. According to his tale, upon the § Po futher 
these intimate relations existing between theme 

of the Cuyas tamily borrowed at various +3 
money he possessed, and from that time he pat ‘nally 
was manifested to him by the parents, Ww) Tod and 
induced him to leave his residence in their vanoyed 
remove to an hotel. Becoming more and mere oat last 
at the increasing coolness of their connexion, 
determined to bring the matter to a crisis, an a 
note to the young lady, asking her to come it ef aie 
neighbour's house, the answer to which was t a an 
not, and did not wish to seo him. He wal a. 
hour and then departed, leaving a note for the » and be 
There in the kitchen he fou 


to abl 
or was not to take place he asserts that she began ! ing iD 
him. He then appealed to the girl, who was mess en 
the parlour, but she remained silent, and the mo tho. {00 
more angry at the appeal, gave hima slap mm UY ‘ nd, 


received with two shots which laid her dying. 
proceeded towards the stairs, but, oe ned 
younger sister in the lungs and another in t KG publio 
and raninto the street (Kozario), Pursued by puta 
hue and cry he directed his course to Rio Direier at 
still carried the revolver in his hand RODE TA ara days 


in 
no trace of him could be obtained, but at length uy Hotel 


rounded. At 3 the house was entered, and, after feo 
ing the rooms in yain, ho was discovered on the and Sut 
which, after being summoned, he came down 8°, "tho 
rendered quietly, and was taken to the city * secoodil 
victims of his fury, Genoyeya died on the day h goverelY 
the catastrophe, but the other three, thoug daughteh 
injured, it is believed will recover. Another outs 
who was fortunately out of the houso at the} P absonts 
thus escaped, but the father, who was merase: 
was 80 overcome by the shock of the mistfor nt of th? 
had fallen on him that he died during the mg 

8th from an attack of cerebral congestion. 


ent treme aera ntact 


; ig, ab tb? 
Lyons has been, and indeod wo might sapelig ‘on 000 
present moment tho scene of a war of haber or th? 
side are the partisans of the Pope, and on oh Some 
Democrats. “The cause of the conflict is t me of the 
ladies sont an address to Garibaldi in tho na rotestee 
women of Lyons. ‘The adherents of his Holiness F ‘abuse 
and, after much raillery, intermixed with ho correspo- 
ad majorem Dei gloriam, they declared that the wer? 
dents of the Italian leader had no oxistendess “ 
mere croatures of the imagination put agi 
editors of the Progres de Lyon; ek gee te gas their Da 
boldly renounced their incognito and publishe “ata with ee 
This little discussion has furnished moralis othe’ 
opportunity of reviving tho oft-debated ques jntere 
women can properly take part in public affairs 
themselves in great political problems ? 


ee gorvind 
THE sixteenth annual festival of that most domont 
charity, the Hospital for Sick Children, Grea’ on which 
street, has just been held at Willis’s Room aie se 
occasion the Archbishop of York, who that we ay 
chair, spoke out right nobly on a subject hose colunn” 
more than once felt it our duty to speak of int Enel sh af 
His Grace, who is as conspicuous amongst, aha eninb™ 
lates for his sound common-sense as for ae instit ee 
scholarship, after referring to the worth of tin Belg! 
whose cause he had advocated, remarked. tha ord © Hs 
it had been ascertained that of 10,000 children. 9 100k. 
5,738 would be alive at the end of five y oat 
for cortain that when tho Almighty called n them Y¢ 
human beings into existence he did not ener causes 
lessly to die. ‘Chey were bound to look at emoval otf 
s0 much physical prostration, and of the ae fw 
much activity before that activity had beco Fe 
And what were those causes ? “ They were ‘ally haub™ 
‘There were three gaunt spectres which pee er iO Fat 
the cradles of the poor, and those were verge Y +100) pe 
stupidity.” He might have urged also, ‘wit ; ui © Id rs 
few nobler works for ladies suffering from ¢” oor até 
found than that of secking to instruct their P é, 

in the elomonts at loast of infant manageme 
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Dhye Hetvest Sf ashions, 


U . ; 
() aren will be eepenting now some descriptions of 
E looking anxiously for advice in 
® materials ae colours most in fayour, 
‘washing silk,” as it has been called 
eos Ay be the favourite substance for 
romain the prov ‘lit greon and a garnet-coloured red 
The fashionabl Vaving tints, and a slate-coloured grey. 
Wo will de ‘be patterns are various; but as an example, 
hou : scribe 8 few exhibited at one of the best Parisian 
green, with grey ground, crossed by rays of black; a 
Small black fee as White; a garnet pink, strewn with 
ack, spo ted» 63; a white ground with azure leayos 5a 
air di with detached rosebuds, 

Bras whe pee much worn for evening dresses; and 
®can consoie a mexpensive, and hang very gracefully, 
esides, the ih lously recommend them to our readers. 
ak Y tave the additional merit of being easy to 


MRO UW : ‘ 
SoWing SRE especially with tho assistanco of a 


Most cha . > . : 
Posed of an unde evening dress may bo readily com- 


nN underskirt of whit =" Lie ace 
rows 6 : white tulle, trimmed with several 
isa rene panee? edged with green ribbon, and over 
Sides, “an Soulard skirt, open in front, caught up at the 
tibbon Co Hi tata behind by bows of green satin 
Secs 6d with gold beads, and tho bows disposed 
; » each tip ed pate gold points. ‘The bodice, 
Tibbon »18 trimmed with a plaited satin 
endod artnet beforo and behind on the phoilders, and 
8, @ la olden points. The hair is adorned with satin 
An afin eeque, ending in points of gold. 
een toilette of two shades of green in very 
td 1g elegantly trimmed by a broad band of 
Stripes steen being laid straight round the skirt. ‘Che 
timmine © inches wide, but may be narrower. 
ged on onc eae pusolately be eight inches broad, and 
a . y DAC 
tunet Meh and a halt wide, 
Ways 2 the skirt both 
the 3 848h as wide as 
domi will allow, and ro- 
long 4.5% Scarf, is tied with 
Bor} sane bows, better , de- 
is ondog a ooP> behind. Tt 
Inco to bY ® frill of black 
six jn me plece, measuring 
is hi ches deep, Tho bodice 
with © enue trimmed round 
4 ue erthe of dark green, 
Gdged three inches wide, 
with a fall of black 
three inches in 
® Coat sleeve hag 
rimming up the 
Gn ae elbow, en 
: oulard, cross 
ployee Velvet may bo om- 
Jowang <- &teen and whito 
Would + Similarly trimmed, 
of black richie white instead 
Qn ele ce, and would form 
for a fant’ robe, espocially 
ladiog wien. But many 
ry pews foe look 
80 n, and even to 
a orn complexions it im- 
M Contras of pink colour 
at he y much the fashion 
f neljs nt to wear a kind 
indoo *€; Over the dreages 
tg 
Usefy] ’, 82d the mode ig 
Snableg because it often 
Urosses. b ady to utilise the best parts of two old 
Pelisge oH pak them together, and letting the 
ino gro fi 7 but ono dress in reality. Thus a 
Measuring ees ard may be made with one deep flounce 
Mbbo of dark Le inches, set on with a heading and a 
Pain, and sleeps. ye across the stitching. Tho bodice is 
0 : ht. <r Pe of brown covers this. 
‘ Le o : ody, and front of the skirt, 
m shang ee y oie three buttons at the waist. Itis square 
and Square, o Skirt. The Princesse sleeves aro very long 
OW of tibbos from the shoulder, but united again by 
N edge tho ie above the elbow. Three rows of 
tine, especial’ if and sleeves. These colours suit 
af 88, Very. gi y if sho has a palo complexion, Another 
Und the cae? 18 made without sleeves, trimmed 
Puifod With whito 9, the dress sleeve slashed at the top and 
arm . 
ski, under.s] a aiiner dress is made in the same manner. 
,,/8 Tose-pink silk embroidered round the 
shouldo, The pelisse is opon in front, 
With tho nook ana g and entire behind, but of course 
and 5Wang own ut 1s Composed of white satin edged 
“ Pink, : The short sleeves aro slashed whito 


. 
"7, 


lng for ner a protty afternoon dress is 
a °8, with Pane ung lady. The pelisse is of white 
White lace eee green ribbon round it covered 
boding ” With two neon. The under-skirt is of green 
in the’ of green Jor ms of the white lace round it, ‘Tho 


eli CK, a . ard, is cut square but not very low 
eile Den. Aae amed with two rows of the as Tho 
Ver py dateicnst and made to cross quite low 
tops Breon Tibbon ome arm-holes trimmed with lace 
Soup ed with, Sie green foulard sleeves have puffed 
This b ® rosette tte alpaca, A waistband of ribbon 
Mari 4288 Might yyor {Steen sash, may be tied behind. 


§ er y . . 
Mtoinette 4.j,9, Well be cut quite low, and a high 

. ® fir quite low, and a hi 
favoy gland et of lace and ribbon be worn with it. 
8 aye A. simple iets dresses are still a good deal in 
Duches PUCING proy ¥, © trim one of theso—we will 
broadth” IZht cors Y~18 cut body and skirt in one, a lu 
h from th “8° and coat-sleoves, ‘Trim tho back 


8 < 
Waist behind to tho hem of the skirt on 


‘a 
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each sido with two straight rows of black ribbon velvet. 
They may .be wider apart than ono breadth of the mato- 
rial. Two similar rows of trimming are carried down 
either sido of the front, and the four should seem to divide 
the skirt at equal distances round the figure. Where 
these trimmings commence at the waist, ornamental 
buttons with long triple pendants of jet are placed. Tho 
shoulders are cut with a small epaulette, and three rows 
of velvet cross this on to the bodice in the front and at the 
back, and end with long pendant ornaments which almost 
touch those on tho skirt at the waist. The effect given 1s 
as if the trimming were carried over the shoulders and 
down the skirt. The sloove is eut up at the back of the 
wrist with a slope, edged round thrice with trimming, 
and ornamented with pendants. A cuff inserted is also 
edged round with velvet. As the style adds height to the 
figure, we do not recommend it to a lady unusually tall ; 
neither is it suited for a stout person (for. such the pelisse 
just described is excellent), as it diminishes apparent 
height or bulk, but for middle-sized or rather tall ladies, 
the effect is graceful. ; 

A white alpaca so trimmed with green or garnet ribbon 
and pendants of the same colour, or @ white foulard, 
would look extremely pretty. 


OUR ILLUSTRATION. 
STOMACHER FOR A BABY’s FROCK, 


HE design is to be worked from the illustration, with 
Evans and Co.’s Boar's Head Cotton No. 20, and 
Walker’s Penelope hook No. 3. Make two pieces alike, 
for the back and front of the body, line them with sky- 
blue silk. The one in front is let into the body; that at 
the back is attached at one side of the top only, and is 
buttoned down to the other and to the waist over the 
fastening. Tie the sleeves with sky-blue ribbons, and 
arrange flat bows of ribbon up the front of tho dress, in a 
robing on each side, The robo should be mado of plain 


fine cambric, with a few narrow tucks just above the hem, 


SLL 
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STOMACHER FOR A BABY’S FROCK, 


Ghe Toilette. 


THH TEETH, 


Tux influence which the tecth are capable of mxetousiy en 
the personal appearance is universally known and admitted, 
beautiful set of teeth is one in which the teeth are ced ea and 
regular, and smooth, and pearly white, and in which the front 
ones, at least, are moderately small, See 

The teeth have formed especial objects of attention rom 
almost the earliest ages of the world to the present cree eae 
ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and Persians used artificia we ; 
and were familiar with the use of gold and enamel for : ing 
decayed ones. Descending to later, but still remote periods, we 
find that the ladies of ancient Sicily and Rome used aes arti- 
ficial teeth and “stopping,” and that the polished tomans 
generally were liberal patrons of tooth-cosmetics. | 

We are told that the ancient Welsh took particular care of 
their teeth, and kept them perfectly white by frequently rubbing 
them with a stick of green hazel and a woollen ets To pre- 
vent their premature decay, they scrupulously avol ed acrid 
liquids, and invariably abstained from all hot food and drink. 

In olden times, in England, the removal of the teeth, or some 
of them, was occasionally ordered by way of punishment; and 
towards the end of the fifteenth century, one, Matthew Flint, 
dentist, received from Richard II]. a grant of sixpence per day 
on condition of his drawing the teeth of the London poor 
gratuitously, : ‘ 

While many Asiatic nations regard their teeth as beautiful 
only when black, and ladies of Turkey, Persia, and other 
countries, frequently stain their teeth red or black, Europeans 
pride themselves on tecth of pearly whiteness ; and hence COB. 
motics of various kinds are employed to keep them in condition, * 

In our next number we shall give a few useful practical in. 
structions on this important point. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Mrs. Scort-Simpons, we hear, has received a very liberal 
offer from the manager of an American theatre to give a series 
of performances in the United States, extending over a period 
of thirty-six weeks, ‘he terms are stated to be at the A ates 
£100 per week, and travelling expenses for Mr. and Mra. Scott- 
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Ghe Ladies’ Garden, 


Tr requires considerable love for the subject to enable one to 
keep working in the garden or the greenhouse when the days 
are short, cold, and dreary, when not a leaf is visible on the 
trees, and save for the brightness of a few evergreen shrubs, 
vegetation outdoors seems —for it 18 only seeming, after all— 
completely stagnant. It is far otherwise, however, when tree 
and shrub are bursting into leaf, and the ground is bespangled, 
as it is at this moment, with the golden daffodil, the 
hardy crocus, the beautiful pearly snowdrop, and the much- 
enduring primrose. Where ordinary care has been exercised, 
these spring bulbs are fast coming into flower, and will keep 
our borders and beds lively till the tulip, hyacinth, and other 
choice plants are ready to follow with their more gorgeous 
colours. Garden work may, therefore, be now commenced in 
earnest by ladies, and every hour judiciously employed will 
affurd much to encourage to still further effort. 

Hyacinths will now begin to advance apace. If the flower 
stems be tall, the spikes of the flowers large, and the petals 
double, slender sticks should be brought into requisition to 
support them, for the large double flowers being heavy, the 
stalk alone is not able to bear them up, especially with the 
prevalence of the high winds that we may reasonably expect 
next month. Ifthe hyacinths are planted regularly in a bed, 
green coloured lines should be fixed from end to end, close to 
the rank of stems, to which the latter should be tied with green 
worsted. 

‘The seeds of both auricula and polyanthus may be sown by 
those who desire to raise from seed. Sow the finer sorts in a 
box of light, rich earth, covering very lightly, then place it in a 
warm, sheltered spot. It is best to sow in a box, as boxes may be 
shifted from place to place as the season advances, ‘These 
plants will also generally do very well, however, if sown on a 
light, rich border, at the bottom of a walk or hedge, having a 
north-east or north-west aspect. ‘The. seeds should be sown 
thinly and covered lightly, and as the season advances they 
should be moderately supplied with water. ‘They will be fit to 
prick out in June, and be transplanted in August, and in that 
case will get fairly established before the winter. 

Now is a good time to part 
and plant herbaceous planta, 
where such matters have not 
already been attended to. Sow 
hardy annuals in pans to get 
them forward for plunting out. 
Californian annuals — such as 
Olarkias, Godetias, Eschscholt« 
vias, Viscarias, Nemophilas, 
Candytufts, &c.—may be sown 
in the borders where they are 
to bloom, 


‘Those who have small gardens 
are often unwilling to sow 
flowers that do not develop their 
bloom till the second year; but 
there are many perennials that 
flower the same that they 
are sown; the antirrhinum, of 
which a pinch of good seed 
will give us a fine collection ; 
the pansy, which completes its 
growth in three months; the 
dahlia, which, if treated as we 
should treat asters and stocks, 
will bloom in August; and tho 
delphinum also. 


The lobelia—with which hun- 
dreds edge their beds and bor- 
ders—treated as tender annuals 
would be treated, is available 
the first year. Lupinus poly- 
phillus—the best of the: peren- 
nial lupins—will, if sown in the 
open air, flower tho first year. 
‘he verbena and petunia may be 
raised in heat, and bloomed out 
of doors in beds and borders, 

We should not omit to re- 
mind our readers that sweet pea 
may now bo sown freely in the garden. As Mr. Glenny urges, 
this is ono of the oldest and best of annuals for nosegays, yet 
because it is hardy is comparatively neglected. When wo see 
how anxious people are for a few flowers on their tables, and to 
give a visitor a handful to take home, one naturally wonders 
at their carelessness in the choice and quality of their annuals 
and perennials. ‘The great object should be continuous bloom- 
ing. .The coreopsis, or calliopsis, is an elegant nosegay flower 
for months. Wallflowers and sweetwilliams yield well for a 
considerable time, while other subjects are gay for three or four 
weeks, and then fall among the “have beens,” Candytuft is a 
good nosegay flower; and it should be borne in mind that 
plucking any flower prolongs the season of bloom, because it 
removes the seed pods, which, when they begin to swell, 
hasten the decay of other successive flowers almost as soon as 
open, Perennial larkspurs and lupins continue to grow and 
bloom as long as we continue to remove the seed pods; but if 
the plants are allowed to mature the sced the growth of new 
shoots or flowers is checked. 

We epitomise the following gencral directions from the 
Gardener's Magazine :-— 

FLowgr Ganpen.-—-This is the best season for making box 
and other live edgings. Saxifraga hypnoides makes a beautiful 
green edging; daisies make a protty edging during the spring 
months, but are generally shabby all the summer, ‘Lhe sheep's 
fescue grass is now coming into use for edging. 

Plant hardy herbaceous plants of all kinds for border 
decoration, Plant ranunculuses and anemones between the Ist 
and the 20th. ‘Top-dress auriculas, pansies, carnations, and 
roses, to strenghten the bloom, and give all plants under glaas 
as much air as the state of the weather will permit, : 

GREENHOUSE AND Sroyg.— Bogin to strike cuttings of petunias 
geraniums, verbenas, &c., for bedding out; put dahlia roots in 
a gentle heat to break for cuttings, and ty he. cae the general 
work of spring propagation. Strong ripe cuttings of goraniums 
that were struck round the sides of pots in autumn need not be 
turned out till next month, unless you can give them good 
greenhouse treatment, in which case get them singly into small 
pots, and shift on as fast as their new roots touch the sides. 
Sow tender and hardy annuals of all kinds in gentle heat. 
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Te eight concerts of tho Philharmonio Socicty, which is 
under the immediate patronage of Her Majesty and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, are fixed for March 16 and 30, April 
27, May 11 and 25, June 8 and 22, and July 6, Mr. W. G. 
Cusens will enter upon his second year of office as conductor. 
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